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MR. BUTLER’S CRISIS 
HE situation which the new Chancellor of the Exchequer duction coupled with lower personal consumption. He knows 


faces has deteriorated through almost three months of 

neglect. The problems of stopping the rapid worsening 

of the overseas balance of payments position and of 
finding ways of balancing the next Budget, in which the 
weight of rearmament expenditure will be fully felt for 
the first time, were already acute when Parliament rose 
for its summer recess at the beginning of August. They 
are now far worse, for the contribution to constructive economic 
thought made by the parties during the election campaign was 
nil. The Socialists made what was in effect a destructive contribu- 
tion by pretending that the mess they were leaving behind was 
not as bad as it looked. Mr. Butler’s sole comfort is that his 
Party never at any time pretended that it had any quick and 
tasy answer to the economic problem. It is cold comfort, when 
the stark fact is that unless a moderately complete answer is 
found to the balance of payments problem within the next few 
weeks we shall soon be back in the predicament of September, 
1949—with the unpleasant difference that this time devaluation 
would not provide so obvious or convenient an escape route. 
Anyone who wishes to pin his hope on an early radical improve- 
ment in the terms of trade may do so, but the Chancellor cannot 
gamble on it very heavily. 
_ Nor is there consolation in the fact that no early reductions 
in taxation have been promised ; for all the present signs are 
that, unless there are to be really drastic cuts in civil expenditure, 
taxes might have to go up next April in order to provide for the 
incteasing rearmament expenditure. Economy cuts, following 
the symbolic example set by Mr. Churchill in reducing his own 
and other Ministers’ salaries, could not possibly produce enough. 
A heavy reduction of subsidies has its political dangers, and Mr. 
Butler is hardly the most obvious man to make it. And no con- 
siderable rise in taxation would be possible without increasing 
the burden on working-class taxpayers, as well as the rich and 
middle-classes. The Chancellor would have to be a genius indeed 
to get out of this predicament without trouble. But at least, 
while preparing fiscal measures which are bound to be unpopular, 
he can avoid the Socialist mistake of attacking only the symptoms 
of the trouble by means of the expedient of new price controls. 
He knows, of course, that the right answer lies in higher pro- 


that the answer to the wage problem lies in linking earnings to 
ouput. But a Government with a majority of only 16, facing 
the prospect that sacrifices must come at once and that the 
benefits of new enterprise may not begin to flow for three years 
or so, will need all the toughness and courage it can muster. 


Watch the Unions 


The statement issued by the Trades Union Congress to the 
effect that it was willing to work amicably with the Government 
gave a reassurance to the country that must be very gratefully 
received. The post-Election silence of the Socialists had been 
somewhat ominously broken on Sunday by Mr. H. G. Brotherton, 
president of the Confederation of Shipbuilding and Engineering 
Unions, who uttered the threat that if the Conservatives “ make 
an onslaught with their political majority on the standards of the 
working people ” the trade unions will make trouble throughout 
the country. After such a beginning the T.U.C.’s calm state- 
ment that it intended to make full use of the existing machinery 
of consultation with the Government helped to restore a reason- 
able balance. Taken together with the deliberate attempt made 
by the Conservatives to win the goodwill of trade unionists 
during the Election campaign, it gives a reasonable promise of 
industrial peace. But it does not quite remove the danger of 
trouble. Threats of direct industrial action against a Conservative 
Government have been uttered by Mr. Arthur Horner, the Com- 
munist General Secretary of the National Union of Mineworkers, 
and by the former Chancellor, Mr. Gaitskell. Since Mr. Horner 
is a Communist and Mr. Gaitskell spoke at the height of the 
Election campaign, when dark threats on this and other subjects 
were common in Labour Party speeches, it may be safe to dis- 
count both statements. But is it safe to ignore them altogether ? 
The Unions, through the Trades Union Congress, will continue 
to approach the Government directly on industrial questions, but 
without the advantage which they previously enjoyed of being 
the main financial backer of the ruling Party and the direct 
sponsors of its supporters in Parliament. They will quite 
possibly be tempted to make up in industrial pressure what they 
have lost in political pressure. The main hope for the country 
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as a whole is that trade union members (who are, after all, less 
than half the working population) will see sufficiently plainly 
that they and their families have nothing to gain, either in the 
Jong run or the short run, from industrial chaos. 


Second Thoughts on Egypt 


Although the Egyptians pretend that there can be no difference 
between Conservative and Labour foreign policies, the change 
of Government in Britain obviously provides an opportunity for 
reviewing the present stage of Anglo-Egyptian relations. If such 
a thing as a new approach to the Egyptian problem is possible, 
now is the time to make it. But is it possible ? Both officially 
and unofficially the Egyptians claim that they will only under- 
take negotiations on their own terms. But there are several other 
considerations which suggest that the outlook may not be quite 
so unpromising. In the first place the last week has seen no 
serious deterioration in the Canal Zone. It is still possible that 
an unhappy accident may embroil the British forces, but 
it will be difficult for passions to remain indefinitely at their 
present heat, and whatever Fuad Serag al Din Pasha, the Minister 
of the Interior, may say, his Government cannot relish the 
prospect of the Delta being filled with armed bands of self- 
appointed crusaders. Secondly there is the somewhat reserved 
support which is all that has so far been given to Egypt by some 
of her colleagues in the Arab League. There is always a good 
deal of resentment at Egypt’s habit of making herself the pace- 
maker for Arab policies, and of exacting allegiance from her 
colleagues as a right. But some elements in the League might 
be prepared to use their good offices to heal the breach 
between Britain and Egypt if they were given any encouragement 
from either side. Finally there is knowledge in Egypt that 
bringing their case before the United Nations is not likely to 
bring them much satisfaction. They tried it once before, and 
their case in 1951 is a great deal worse than it was in 1947. 


The Pope and Married Life 


Pronouncements on the intimate details of marital relations 
would seem better left to persons with personal experience of 
such processes. That is sufficient reason why the Pope, if he 
feels it necessary to deal with the subject at all, would be wise 
to refrain from going beyond generalities. However it may com- 
mend itself to Roman Catholics, his allocution of last Sunday, 
on birth-control, sterilisation, “ the safe period,” and, above all, 
on the alleged duty to let a pregnant mother die rather than 
sacrifice an unborn child whose birth will mean her death, will 
be received by non-Catholics with emotions varying between 
distaste and repugnance. The Church of England and almost 
all, if not all, Christian bodies other than Catholics, in this 
country at any rate, have regarded the proper and prudent 
spacing of children, and the use of contraceptives for that pur- 
pose, as completely right and Christian. Differences on these 
points are no doubt possible, but it is necessary to distinguish 
sharply between specifically Roman Catholic doctrine and 
Christian doctrine. As to the dictum that if it is a choice between 
the mother’s life and the unborn child’s the mother’s must be 
sacrificed, to describe it, with the Dean of St. Paul’s, as “ in- 
human” is to exercise rigorous verbal restraint. The effects of 
the death of a mother, who is, or should be, the mainstay of 
every family, are completely disregarded ; so is the fact that a 
mother, in spite of difficulties about one particular birth, may 
well bear healthy children in the future. Is that potentiality to 
be sacrificed too ? 


. . . 
Critical Days in Israel 

The State of Israel is facing a triple crisis: political, economic 
and international. Each is so serious that it might cause some- 
thing like panic in a State less firmly convinced than is Israel of 
the reality of miracles. But as things are, the belief that the 


crises must be surmounted goes a long way to ensure that they 
The political crisis is a legacy of the General Election 


will be. 
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in July, which led to two months of ineffective bargaining before 
Mr. Ben Gurion patched up his differences with the religious 
groups and formed a new Government along the lines of the 
old. The compromise satisfies nobody, and has left the Govern. 
ment without the strength it requires for facing its problems 
The economic problems are the most acute. As they present 
themselves to the majority of the people of Israel they are quite 
simply defined: there is not enough to eat. The ration level is 
far below what this country experienced in the worst days of 
austerity, and rations are usually not met. But as long as Israel’s 
natural sources of foodstuffs—the neighbouring Arab territories 
—maintain their economic boycott, rations can only be kept up 
by importing from overseas. This means that foreign exchange, 
of which there is already a severe shortage, will have to be 
diverted from capital to consumer goods. The change is an 
unpleasant one for Mr. Ben Gurion’s Government to have to 
make, and may have revolutionary implications. It poses two 
questions which vitally affect the accepted nature of the State 
of Israel: Can a policy of unrestricted immigration be con- 
tinued ? And can a “ Western ” standard of living be still aimed 
at for the whole population? These questions can only be 
finally answered one way or the other when Israel's international 
réle has been finally established. To a large extent, therefore, 
Israel’s economic future must depend on the outcome of the 
plans now being made for a Middle East defence pact. 


Safety in Germany 

The attitude of most Germans in the Soviet Zone. and of 
most Socialists in West Germany, to the question of all-German 
elections is that it is worth while to take almost any risk in 
order to have those elections as soon as possible. Their im- 
patience with the Western Powers, who are represented as being 
willing to take no risk whatever for the sake of having the 
elections, grows steadily. Dr. Adenauer, caught between the 
revived demand for Germany unity and the undiminished need 
for German safety against Communist domination, is left with 
little enough room for manoeuvre ; and he appears to be using 
it to persuade the Western Powers to complete quickly the system 
of safeguards they must have before all-German elections, 
or even the discussion of those elections with Herr Grotewohl, 
the East German Prime Minister, could be agreed to. Those 
safeguards are an agreement on a European army, including 
German contingents, and a new contractual relationship between 
West Germany and the Western Powers. The case for hastening 
the completion of these arrangements, and for making them as 
liberal as possible, is plain. Delay and an attempt to impose 
complicated legal safeguards will not in the least increase German 
reliability in the coming difficult years. Speed and generosity 
may help. But still, however impatient the East German people 
may be to have a chance to slip out of the Communist grip, and 
however furiously Herr Schumacher may campaign for the 
elections that might put his Social Democrat Party back in power, 
there must be no doubt about the order of events—full associa- 
tion of West Germany with Western Europe first, elections 
second. 


How Wild is Wales? 

It will be interesting to learn how many Welshmen are pleased 
to learn that Welsh Affairs will be the special concern, in the 
new Government, of a Scottish lawyer who sits for Liverpool. 
The reactions of those in Wales who feel, with some justification, 
that their country is entitled to rather more special treatment 
at Westminster, on the lines of that already accorded to Scotland, 
will be particularly instructive. It is true that all the Conserva- 
tive Party promised, in Britain Strong and Free, was that the 
“title of Minister for Welsh Affairs would be immediately 
assigned to a member of the Cabinet.” But it is still not entirely 
clear how the responsibilities towards Wales of the present Home 
Secretary, Sir David Maxwell Fyfe, differ from those of the 
previous Home Secretary, Mr. Chuter Ede. An explanation—of 
second thoughts—is badly needed 
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NEW CREW 


THE 


NTEREST in the formation of the new Government has 

already largely overshadowed interest in the result of the 

election. Yet the result is all-important, for the narrowness 
of the Conservative majority means that the tension in the House, 
and the necessity for stern party discipline, will be hardly less 
than it was before the dissolution. But that aspect of the situation 
must not be over-emphasised. A majority of 16 over all other 
parties (since apparently both Speaker and Deputy-Speaker 
are to be Conservatives) is by no means sufficient for 
comfort, but the fact that the Liberals have, with both 
public spirit and political wisdom, pledged general support 
to the Government, makes all the difference, raising the 
majority to 28. That puts Mr. Churchill in a much happier 
position than Mr. Attlee held in the last Parliament. If it is not 
in the traditional sense a working majority it is a majority with 
which the Prime Minister means to work, and work vigorously. 
And so, of course, he should. His business is to plan for at least 
a four-year tenure of power, and there is no reason why he should 
not enjoy it. He cannot increase his majority in the House sub- 
stantially—it will drop by one when the result of the postponed 
Barnsley election is declared—even if occasional gains at 
by-elections should be secured, but he can considerably.strengthen 
his hold on the country if he succeeds in any reasonable degree 
in carrying through those measures for which he has been given 
an electoral mandate. The nation expects results. 

The first task, more important even than grappling with the 
desperate financial situation, is not merely to avert war but to 
achieve pacification. No one can seriously doubt that Mr. 
Churchill and Mr. Eden are far better qualified to attempt that 
than Mr. Attlee, who has concerned himself relatively little with 
foreign affairs, and Mr. Morrison. That fact accentuates the 
criminality of the “ warmonger ” cry which Socialist candidates all 
over the country found so serviceable for purely party purposes. 
It undoubtedly reduced the expected Conservative majority and 
itleaves it open to the enemies of this country to convict its present 
Government of fomenting war on the evidence of their own 
fellow-citizens ; this electoral slander is more dastardly than has 
been fully recognised. The legacy Mr. Eden finds at the Foreign 
Office would be enough to daunt a Palmerston or a Pitt. Progress 
from the danger-zone to the safety-zone must be gradual, and it 
must be achieved not at one but at many points. The immediate 
problems are, of course, Persia and Egypt, but they may not be 
quite as immediate as they seem. A settlement this week or 
Next is not imperative. There are some situations which are better 
left to mature a little. The Persian and Egyptian Governments 
have dealt their lawless strokes, and there is evidence that both 
they and their peoples are beginning to wonder what happens 
next. It may be as well to let them wonder a little longer, in spite 
of the inconvenience and material damage they are inflicting. On 
that Mr. Eden will form his judgement when he has considered 
all the facts and discussed them at Paris with Mr. Dean Acheson 
and M. Schuman. 

It is a fortunate chance that takes the Foreign Secretary to the 
French capital so soon, for the United Nations Assembly which 
Opens there next week, above all because he will have the oppor- 
tunity of conversing with Mr. Vyshinsky, if that elusive diplomat 
is disposed for conversation. Not too much must be hoped of 
that. It is unlikely that much progress will be made till the Prime 
Minister and Marshal Stalin meet face to face. Such a meeting 
May never take place, and if it does it may result in nothing. But 
appears to offer a better prospect than any other of some détente. 
However that may turn out, it is an immense relief already to 
know that the Foreign Office is on a different footing. The 
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appointment of Mr. Selwyn Lloyd as Minister of State was 
unexpected, but in such a post the qualities most needed are 
competence and common sense. Mr. Lloyd possesses both, and 
there is no reason why he should not prove quite as successful 
as his predecessor, Mr. Kenneth Younger, unquestionably was : 
experience soon brings the necessary knowledge. Mr. Lloyd’s 
is not the only unexpected appointment. Mr. Lyttelton’s and Lord 
Ismay’s were more so, for the former seemed booked for the 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer and the latter for the Ministry of 
Defence. But there is no reason to cavil at Mr. Churchill’s 
decision. He himself is a born Defence co-ordinator, but at 77 
there must be some limit to the burdens that can be shouldered. 
Mr. Lyttelton at the Colonial Office, where his father was before 
him, will have immense scope, with the future of a great part 
of Africa in his hands, to say nothing of the problems of such 
areas as Malaya. No appointment will be more closely watched, 
or with greater interest. 

Important as all this is, domestic problems fill too much of the 
horizon for Mr. R. A. Butler to stand anywhere but in the fore- 
front of the picture. Not a professional economist like Dr. Dalton 
or Mr. Gaitskell, nor endowed with a first-class legal brain 
developed by a first-class legal training like Sir Stafford Cripps, 
he has had valuable business experience as a director of one of the 
foremost industrial undertakings in the country, and has filled 
a variety of office in different Governments with competence. 
Now he is faced with an opportunity, and a challenge, which 
might make him one of the three or four outstanding political 
figures of the day. Stern measures are needed if this country is 
to climb the steep slope back to financial stability. Many of them 
will be hard and unpopular. They will not be taken on the 
authority of the Chancellor alone, nor should they be. Cabinet 
decisions of great moment will be necessary, and it must not be 
forgotten that the Prime Minister was for five years in charge of 
the Treasury himself. The details of a financial programme need 
not be discussed at this moment. The general need—increase of 
production and decrease of expenditure, increase of exports and 
decrease of imports—is matter of common knowledge. The 
methods of meeting the need must be worked out by the admini- 
stration which now takes over. Coal might be the key to the 
whole problem. If coal exports could be restored to their pre- 
war level the dollar situation would be revolutionised. Lord 
Leathers, who is entrusted with responsibility for fuel and power 
as well as transport, will no doubt give that his first attention. 
It will be a tragedy if the miners frustrate national recovery by a 
refusal to accept foreign labour. The Prime Minister himself may 
find it desirable to put the case to them at some early date. 


The other new appointments have their individual interest. 
On paper the Cabinet is an impressively competent body. The 
one untried member of it is Mr. Peter Thorneycroft. His elevation 
to the Presidency of the Board of Trade is an experiment, but 
his performance as a back-bencher justifies belief in his capacity 
to rise to the occasion. The first essential is for Ministers in every 
department to show that they mean business. Urgent tasks, like 
the denationalisation of steel, must be put in hand at once; 
uncertainty in one of our three greatest industries can do nothing 
but harm. The advent of this Government to power has already 
had visible effects abroad. Great Britain is beginning to count 
as she has not lately done among the nations. That advance must 
be justified not only by the conduct of foreign affairs in Whitehall, 
but by the deportment of politicians at home. The new administra- 
tion is, as was said here last week, the King’s Government. It 
has the national interests in its charge and is entitled to a fair 
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chance to show what it can do. Political controversy there will 
and must be, but it ought to be kept within limits by a conscious- 
ness of what the national crisis is. From Mr. Attlee fair play in 
debate can be counted on ; from some of his principal colleagues 
it can be hoped for ; from some of his nominal followers not even 
that. It is difficult to recognise that national unity in peace may 
be as necessary as national unity in war. It is difficult for an 
Opposition, narrowly beaten after a sometimes bitter fight, to 
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miss any opportunity of damaging the Government's Prestige, 
It could not be expected, and need not be desired, that the 
Opposition should sit passive. But it may at least be asked of 
Mr. Attlee and his colleagues that they remember that we are 
in very truth at this moment set in the midst of so many ang 
great dangers that we cannot stand upright. The first call to 
men of every party is to enable the country to face the world 
erect. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE contest for the Speakership made an inauspicious 

opening for the new Parliament, though the figures suggest 

that the Labour Party by no means voted solid for Major 
Milner. There need, and should, have been no contest. The 
Conservatives, I gather—and indeed Mr. Churchill's letter to 
Mr. Attlee makes that clear—would have been agreeable to the 
nomination of Mr. Hopkin Morris, Liberal, who, in addition to 
personal qualities which fitted him peculiarly for the post, had 
the advantage of being neither Conservative nor Labour ; but 
Labour, for reasons which can be only surmised—and not easily 
that—was not. That left the choice, by general consent, 
between Mr. W. S. Morrison, Sir Charles MacAndrew and Major 
James Milner, Deputy-Speaker since 1943. It is very unlikely 
that there would have been general agreement on Major Milner, 
and as between the two Conservatives Mr. Morrison, who has 
been spoken of as a potential Speaker for years, was the natural 
choice. There is every prospect of his making a good Speaker. 
He has a legal training, long experience of the ways of the House, 
and a personality that commands general respect. His appear- 
ance, too, is impressive, though partly by reason of luxuriant 
white hair which will be largely hidden by the Speaker's wig. A 
Scotsman through and through (and an austere Presbyterian), he 
has retained, in spite of long residence in Gloucestershire and 
London, a Doric accent which sometimes makes him a little 
difficult to follow. His many friends in the House will find it 
hard to address as “ Mr. Speaker ” a man whom they have never 
called anything but “ Shakes “—for the sufficient reason that his 
first two initials are those of the Bard of Avon (if I may coin a 
phrase whose originality will, | am sure, strike everyone). 

* 7 * * 

I said last week that, with the polls declared, the prophets 
would stand arraigned. They do, I myself among them. My 
prediction was a Conservative majority of 50. All I can say for 
that is that it was lower than any other I quoted, and lower than 
a very responsible one which I did not quote, of 77. The News 
Chronicle, which publishes the Gallup polls, claims that they 
were completely vindicated. The last pre-Election Gallup 
figure gave a Conservative vote of 50 per cent. and a Labour 
vote of 46.5 per cent., and the actual result showed Conservative 
48 per cent. and Labour 49 per cent., but the Gallup 
organisers always admit a 3 per cent. margin of error. As 
to the reasons why Labour obviously made up so much 
leeway in the last ten days, there can be no kind of doubt 
that it was due to the utterly discreditable “ warmonger ” scare 
so sedulously fomented by many Labour candidates. The lowest 
depth perhaps was sounded by the candidate who issued a 
leaflet bearing a picture of crosses in a war-cemetery and the 
legend “ Your X can save a million crosses. Vote for O’Donnell 
and for Peace.” but Mr. Morrison (to say of whom that he has 
not increased his reputation in this Election is an almost con- 
temptible understatement) with his “1 do not say the Tories 
are warmongers but— ™ followed by the silly, monotonous phrase 
about “the semi-hysteria of Tory back-benchers” deserves at 
least dishonourable mention. 

* * * * 

Small acts of thoughtfulness can make deep impressions. At 
the close of each of the lecture courses for well-known Germans 
at Wilton Park the Government gives an informal but very 
agreeable reception at the house where Mr. Bevin used to reside 


in Carlton Gardens. One of these was held on Tuesday of 
this week, when, to the undisguised pleasure of the guests 
Mr. Eden, immersed though he was in his new duties, appeared 
and stayed chatting with individual German visitors for some 
twenty minutes ; neither of his predecessors had done as much 
and appreciation was very warmly expressed. It is hardly fair. by 
the way, to blame Mr. Churchill for ever thinking of making 
Mr. Eden responsible for the leadership of the House as well as 
for the Foreign Office, for the Foreign Secretary has a peculiar 
genius for keeping even a controversial atmosphere harmonious, 
With a narrow majority to rely on, the handling of the House 
is a matter of vital importance, and no one else, not even 
Mr. Crookshank, could do it quite as well. But there will be 
general satisfaction that the Foreign Secretary is to be able after 
all to concentrate on the Foreign Office. 
* 7 * * 
_ Local museums often yield strange treasure. Chancing to be 
in that ancient and attractive town, Malmesbury, a day or two 
ago, I found a printed document calculated to appeal to all 
those—and they are very many—whom the vagaries of minor 
local bodies move to irritation and annoyance. I quote it in 
extenso, though it is not all of even quality: 
IMPORTANT NOTICE 
Wanted, immediately, ELEVEN IDIOTS, willing to act as 
Dummies on the Malmesbury Urban Sanitary Board. Apply 
at the Town Bridge on Thursday, the 25th instant, between 
the hours of 11 and 12 p.m. 
Dated, The Weather Cock. 
Jan. Lith, 1884 
P.S.—Mutes will be considered the most eligible. No testi- 
monials except from a Lunatic Asylum will be entertained. 
How different from our enlightened Urban and Rural District 
Councils. Or—— ? 
* * * * 

It was surely a very remarkable doctrine which the Manchester 
Guardian enunciated on Monday when it observed, in con- 
nection with the new Cabinet appointments, that “ the Colonial 
Office does not seem to offer in itself much scope for Mr. 
Lyttelton.” Not much scope? Malaya? Gold Coast? 
Nigeria? Hong Kong? Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
and Central African federation? Kenya and Tanganyika and 
Uganda, including the proposed new constitution for Tangan- 
yika ?« The whole of the West Indian colonies ? Perhaps the 
supreme problem in the British Commonwealth is that of school- 
ing the African colonies into efficient and contented self-govern- 
ment within the Commonwealth. If that is not scope, it is a bit 
difficult to know what scope means. 

* * * * 

Political acrimony is being kept well stoked up in some 
quarters. The Conservatives having made it perfectly clear m 
their Election manifesto that they intended to denationalise road 
haulage, the Road Haulage Association has prepared a memo- 
randum outlining a plan for achieving this by gradual stages. 
The daily papers generally gave it.the moderate prominence It 
deserved as an item of news—all but the Daily Herald, which, 
making it the principal item on its front page, splashed over it 
in the blackest type it possesses the heading: 

HAULAGE BOSSES PLAN FIRST TORY GRAB 
Labour fighting back, I suppose. It might be better to fight 4 
little differently. JANUS. 
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The Plight of the Liberals 


By WILSON HARRIS 


N declining a post in Mr. Churchill’s Administration Mr. 

Clement Davies took what must have heen for him a hard 

decision, but on a short view it was no doubt the right one. 
For the leader of the Liberal Party to have gone into a Con- 
servative Cabinet would have disrupted the party finally. And 
though the future of the party is problematic, and its gradual 
atrophy may be inevitable, to take a step which would have 
forced the issue forthwith would have been to assume a 
responsibility which Mr. Davies naturally, and I think properly, 
did not feel justified in assuming. 

But to refuse to force an issue precipitately does not mean 
evading it. And the essential issue—what is the future of the 
Liberal Party ?—cannot be evaded, unless indeed the present 
drift is to continue indefinitely till the handful of Independent 
Liberals in the House of Commons dwindles to nothing at all. 
It is not a question of what anyone wants to happen ; it is a 
question of what is actually happening and shows every sign of 
going on happening. And the facts are plain. After every 
set-back gallant words are spoken by the Liberal leaders, the 
determination to fight on is resolutely proclaimed—and the 
result at the next election is a worse set-back than ever. In 1945 
the Liberals put 306 candidates in the field. Eleven were elected 
(one of whom not long after the election crossed the floor and 
joined the Labour Party). In 1950 there were 475 Liberal can- 
didates. Nine were elected ; 319 lost their deposits. In 1951 the 
wise decision was taken to “ fight on a narrow front,” with 108 
candidates, and concentrate on the more hopeful seats. But the 
result was that no more than six Liberals were returned ; 66 lost 
their deposits. 

The sorry story could be carried further. In almost every case 
where a Liberal did stand this time he secured fewer votes than 
the Liberal candidate in the same constituency in 1950. Voters 
not unnaturally want to do what they can to affect the colour 
of the coming Government, and they know that na, amount of 
voting for Liberals will do that. Liberal leaders are perfectly 
justified in contending that the present electoral system is unfair 
to the Liberal Party. It is ; but the argument is irrelevant, for 
there is no prospect at all of the system being changed. Liberals 
did not change it when they had the power, and they can hardly 
expect any other party to change it to its own detriment now. 

From one point of view the record of the last half-century 
makes depressing reading for Liberals. I have been glancing 
again at a historic littke book, Essays in Liberalism, by Six 
Oxford Men, dedicated to John Morley ; included among the 
six were Francis W. Hirst, J. Allsebrook Simon, Hilaire Belloc 
and J. Lawrence Hammond. It appeared in 1897, a dark period 
for Liberals, who were out of office for ten years on end, and it 
is of some interest that the first chapter contains a paragraph 
whose relevance today no one is incapable of appreciating: 

“There is a theory in economics and politics directly the 
Opposite of our own, cutting at the root of our most obvious 
principles ; and it is growing daily. It involves an attack upon 
personal production, personal accumulation and consequent 
personal possession: a theory which makes the individual and 
all the individual virtues of small account, and desires to 
emphasise rather the vague qualities of a State.” 

That was, and is, sound Liberalism. And it expresses precisely 
the view of Conservatism today. In this and other matters— 
for better or worse ; I am simply recording fact—the Conserva- 
tives have assimilated Liberal doctrines and are in a position 
to give effect to them, as the Liberals themselves unhappily 
are not 

I bought Essays in Liberalism when I was an undergraduate 
(not in 1897). Then, like a brilliant sunrise after a protracted 
night of gloom—for there was little Liberalism in Conservatives 
then—came the crowning mercy of 1906. In the House elected 
in January of that year the Liberals held 377 seats, the Unionists, 
as the name went, 157. In Campbell-Bannerman’s Cabinet 


were Asquith and Grey and Haldane and Lloyd George and 
Bryce and Morley ; Winston Churchill and Herbert Samuel were 
Under-Secretaries. Rarely before and never since has such a 
galaxy adorned the Treasury Bench. In that Parliament 377; 
in this Parliament 6. The downward slide has been all but 
continuous. There were many causes. One, of course, was the 
rise of the Labour Party. The Lib-Labs were once a force in 
Liberalism, but when they hived off to make common cause 
with Labour, and intellectuals like Charles Treveleyan and 
Arthur Ponsonby and Roden and Noel Buxton followed them, 
the Liberal Party lost something in driving force as well as 
much in numbers. Then there have been two wars, and wars 
are not good for Liberalism. And there have been personal 
antagonisms. Individualists, as Liberals by the nature of things 
are, do not find it too easy to work always as a team. Witness 
the record of the Liberal nine in the last Parliament. 

The figures tell their own story. In 1906—377 ; in 1910—272 
(equal with the Conservatives). Then in 1916 came the smashing 
blow, when the replacement of Asquith by Lloyd George, 
followed by the election of 1918, when Lloyd George gave the 
“coupon” to scores of Conservatives standing against Liberals, 
split the party in half. There was never any real recovery. The 
House elected in 1918 consisted of 334 Conservatives, 133 
Coalition, or Coupon, Liberals and 28 Asquithian Liberals, who 
alone are relevant today. In 1922 the Asquithians rose to 60 and 
the Lloyd Georgians fell to 57. In 1923, with Labour the largest 
single party, the combined Liberals were 157. In 1924 they 
were down to 40. The General Strike of 1926 found Asquith 
and Lloyd George taking different lines, and the fissure between 
the factions deepened. In 1929, under the second Labour 
Government, the Liberals were up to 60, Then came the 
financial crisis, the National Government of 1931, with 35 
Simonite and 33 Samuelite Liberals in the House. In 1935 
there were 32 Simonites (now known as National Liberals) and 
17 Independent Liberals. In 1945 the 17 had become 11; in 
1950 it was 9; today it is 6. 

Is a tide flowing with that strengthrand purpose to be stemmed 
and made to flow the other way ? It is hard to think so. Some 
indomitable optimists in the party, most of them my personal 
friends and all of them objects of my admiration—Lord Samuel 
and Isaac and Dingle Foot, and Clement Davies and Frank 
Byers and Asquith’s and Lloyd George’s brilliant daughters— 
think it can. But facts are overwhelmingly against them. The 
melancholy B.B.C. dirge, “ The Liberal candidate forfeits his 
deposit,” was not as pervasive this year as last, for the simple 
reason that less than a quarter as many Liberal candidates were 
standing. The persistence of the old Liberal stalwarts and the 
enthusiasm of the young Liberal stalwarts, particularly at the 
Universities, is magnificent—but is it practical politics ? Politics 
that are not practical do the world small service. 

What in such circumstances are Liberals to do ? What specific 
contribution have they to make ? I do not say none, but is it 
enough to justify the continuance of the heart-breaking losing 
battle ? The fact is that in its outlook the Conservative Party 
is predominantly liberal. Stale talk about big business and hide- 
bound reactionaries may suit the soap-box, but it suits nothing 
else. There are Liberals—there were some in the last House— 
whose sympathies run strongly with Labour, and who hate voting 
with Conservatives even when their convictions compel them 
to. Some of them, I imagine (not necessarily the ex-Members), 
will gradually drift finally into the Labour camp. Others, quite 
certainly, will join the Conservatives, as so many have done 
already. 

What will be left? I am not going to use the term “hard 
core.” Say rather a fine remnant—men and women who have 
grown up in Liberalism, for whom it is a faith little less than 
religious, who will vote Liberal wherever there is a Liberal 
candidate to vote for, and probably refrain from voting, unsocial 
though that is, where there is none. That they can be an effective 
political force in terms of votes no dispassionate student of 
recent history can believe. But in ideas they can, beyond a 
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doubt. Liberals have done much to liberalise Britain in the 
last half-century, but plenty of liberalising is needed yet. It 
cannot be done through the Labour Party, for Labour’s policy 
of Socialism and nationalisation is irreconcilably opposed to all 
Liberal ideas. Can it be done through the Conservatives ? There 
is every reason to think it could be. We have a Prime Minister 
today who has never really forgotten his old Liberalism, and 
Clement Davies was unquestionably right in promising him 
Liberal support “ for measures clearly conceived in the interests 
of the country as a whole.” The dissolution of the Liberal Party 
would mean the closing of a great chapter in British political 
history. But what will you if the chapter closes itself ? 


Turkey Today 


By L. P. KIRWAN 


HE emergence of Turkey into the orbit of the Great 

Powers, as an applicant for admission into the North 

Atlantic Treaty organisation, and as an ally of unusual 
significance in the new Middle Eastern defence organisation, is 
a historical event which has been somewhat overshadowed 
recently by the crises, first in Persia, then in Egypt, and by all the 
upheaval of a General Election at home. 

To judge by her geographical position and the history of her 
relations with both Germany and Russia, Turkey’s alignment 
seems almost inevitable. Strategically, she lies at what the 
geography books call “the crossroads of the world”; on the 
sea route between Russia and the Mediterranean and on the 
land route between Europe, Asia and Africa. In such a position, 
only a Power capable, as Turkey was in the great days of 
Suleyman the Magnificent, of thrusting outwards on interior 
lines could avoid the choice between alliance and a delicately 
balanced neutrality. Towards Germany, neutrality was possible ; 
and welcome. In 1938 Germany's share of Turkish exports and 
imports alike amounted to over forty per cent. ; though against 
this was the foreign trade policy of the Third Reich which daily 
tended to impose on its satellites just that colonial status against 
which Turkey, under Ataturk, had fought so hard. 

But there were other factors in this German-Turkish relation- 
ship. As with Sweden, Germany had for long been the inspiration 
of the Turkish military tradition. She had, too, been the favourite 
source of educational and especially technical training. One of 
the most striking developments in Turkey to-day is the reuniting 
and the strengthening of this German-Turkish link. The warmth 
of the welcome given to Von Papen in Istanbul last month was 
unmistakable. Several members of Von Papen’s wartime staff, 
incidentally, are reported to be already installed in the embryonic 
German Embassy. Germans returning to Turkey on trade and 
cultural and technical missions are bombastically, but quite 
justifiably, confident of their immediate popularity. It is more 
than a matter of mutual material benefits. Travelling in Turkey 
to-day, one gets the impression, superficial as it may be, that so 
far as so nationalistic a people can be said to like any foreigner, 
the Turk likes the Germans best. 

With Russia the position is obviously very different, though 
indeed Turkey in the early days of the Ataturk régime accepted 
both Russian ideas of State control and the guidance of Russian 
experts. Today there is certainly trade with the Iron Curtain 
countries. The bazaars of Istanbul abound in cheap goods from 
Poland and Czechoslovakia. There are stories of mysterious 
freight trains to and from the Russian frontier. Nevertheless, in 
the towns, in the remote villages of what can still be called 
mediaeval or even ancient Anatolia, in those innumerable small 
hotels and restaurants of Osbert Lancaster design where the 
radio wails in incessant lamentation day and night, there is one 
topic about which there is no argument. Russia remains the 
traditional enemy. Among the less sophisticated, the attitude 
is one of militant hostility, with little thought of the consequences. 
At the other end of the scale, there is the cynic who questions 
the wisdom of Turkey’s strenuous efforts to enter the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation ; thereby in his view provoking 
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aggression against which help might well arrive too late. But 
in general the Government's action is universally upheld. Doubts 
are forgotten in the pride that Turkey should at last find her 
rightful place alongside the leading Western Powers, and. above 
all, overshadowed by a very acute awareness of the need for a 
firm American guarantee. 

Meanwhile, events in Persia and Egypt, the reactions of the 
Arab world, and the disturbing possibilities of Russian infiltra. 
tion round Turkey’s southern and eastern flanks, have 
strengthened the Turkish attitude. The Turk has little sympathy 
or respect for the Arabs despite the ties of Islam. His point of 
view, in any event, is that of an inhabitant of a western not an 
eastern country ; and so it has been ever since, under Ataturk 
Turkey turned her back, for good or ill, on her Middle Eastern 
past. If only as a protection against Communist tactics of dis. 
integration, Arab unity as an idea is applauded. But to the 
Turk, a realist in most things, it seems little more than a distant 
dream. The behaviour of Egypt especially has come in for the 
strongest criticism. For Turkey prides herself above all on 
having settled her international problems by treaty and negotia- 
tion in the modern manner among civilised States. This Turkish 
attitude towards the Arab world is, moreover, hardly mitigated 
by the clamour of the Syrian nationalists for the return of the 
Hatay, which is regarded as irrevocably a Turkish vilayet. 
Whether relations with Israel will grow closer remains to be seen, 
With Israel, like Turkey, a member of the Middle Eastem 
regional security scheme, the prospects should be brighter, if it 
were not for the strong anti-Jewish feeling that exists, and the 
active, though not open, discrimination against Jews in many 
walks of life. Nevertheless, despite all these differences and 
difficulties, as a stabilising factor in a region of disintegration and 
as a country well placed to exercise control in the eastern 
Mediterranean, Turkey’s réle in Middle Eastern affairs is bound 
to be of great importance. 

But what of Turkey’s own internal position ? In the political 
field she has made great strides in the last few years. A year 
and a half ago the Democratic Party for the first time won a 
resounding victory at the polls as the result of a free election. 
This in itself was a remarkable achievement in a country which 
for centuries has been subject to centralised, authoritarian 
control. There are no internal security problems of any magni- 
tude. The largest minority, the million and a half Kurdish 
tribesmen, have by now been more or less forcibly assimilated 
and are euphemistically known as “ Mountain Turks.” 

Economically, too, in terms of indigenous wealth, Turkey is 
well off. She has ample land, though with a population of only 
67 persons per square mile she is an under-populated country, 
for which the current flow of immigrants of Turkish stock from 
Bulgaria and Rumania is a welcome addition. She has, more- 
over, rich sources of raw materials and rich mineral deposits ; 
and, most important of all, a sound basis in agriculture, upon 
which four-fifths of her people are engaged or are dependent. 

But by standards of western Europe, in terms of economic and 
social reform, Turkey is still largely under-developed. “ Indus- 
trialisation,” declared Ataturk, “is one of our chief problems.” 
But most of the ambitious schemes of industrial development 
launched since the Revolution, elaborate in design and ultra 
modern in technique, have done little to provide the people with 
ordinary necessities of daily life, with simple agricultural 
implements, with modern means to irrigate the land ; or until 
recently with roads that were much more than tracks, roads 
furthermore vital if the essential trade in food-crops is to Cif 
culate on a national and not merely on a local basis. Turkish 
agriculture is still mostly in the state that it was in Hittite umes. 
Indeed, the contrast between Hittite agriculture and sporadic 
examples of twentieth-century industrialisation is a pretty fair 
epitome of Turkey’s economic problem. 

Still, progress is being made, notably with large grants from 
the American military-aid programme, which were badly needed 
in a country whose whole economy has been undermined by 
the need to maintain for so long a standing army for defence. 
Adequate transportation is in many ways the key to Turkeys 
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industrial and economic problems. Road-making, for which a 
special grant of dollars was specifically earmarked in the first 
American aid programme, is proceeding, if not fast, at a reason- 
able pace. In many desolate spots today, the creaks and groans 
of the wooden ox-wagons, jolting in slow Sumerian procession 
across the Anatolian plateau, are submerged in the reverberations 
of the American bulldozer. But in the building and repair of 
roads, in the development of antiquated railways, in the provision 
of even an adequate water-supply to irrigate the crops, Turkey 
has a gigantic task ahead. 

In the field of social reform, the story is much the same. There 
are schools and hospitals of the most modern design in the cities 
of Ankara and Istanbul, for all the world to see. But in the 
remote and vast interior, quite remarkably unknown to the 
average city-dweller, the bulk of the population, the peasants, are 
still untouched by the Social and Industrial Revolution. Sani- 
tation, if it exists, is of the most primitive kind. Medical attention, 
outside the larger towns, is non-existent. Illiteracy, though 
decreasing, is still widespread. It is in fact a situation inherent 
in the nature of Ataturk’s Revolution ; a movement which did 
not emerge from below like the revolutions of the West, in 
spontaneous and urgent demand for social and economic change, 
but which was imposed from above in a heroic effort to revive 
and rebuild a nation strong enough to resist the foreign invader. 
With“a people courageous and capable, and growing daily to 
fuller political consciousness, it is a situation with explosive 
possibilities. A layer of modernity imported from the West is an 
inadequate disguise for such fundamental weaknesses. Much 
has certainly been done. But much remains before Turkey can 
with confidence fulfil her chosen réle as a Western Power in 
keeping with the demands of strategy. 


Behind the Age-Limit 


I might be thought that politics and school examinations had 
nothing to do with each other. Apparently this is an error. 
For some months Conservatives have been talking as if the 
examination age-limit were a Socialist invention, and Mr. R. A. 
Butler told us during the Election that the “ arbitrary age-limit ” 
would be reviewed when the Conservatives came into power. 
The adjective does not suggest that it will be reviewed with an 
open mind 
If it were, there would, of course, be no objection to a review, 
though it may be doubted whether the time for it has yet come. 
A change in the examination system is a major change in our 
system of education, and such changes, whether welcome or 
unwelcome, should not be made and unmade too frequently, and 
certainly should not be allowed to seem a matter of party politics. 
We need time to decide whether the age-limit does, in fact, mean 
a burden on our pupils or a benefit for them. I am one of those 
who think it a benefit. 
here has never been more than one important argument used 
against the age-limit—the argument that the clever boy who 
reaches sixth-form level before he is sixteen has to “ mark time ” 
in certain subjects, continuing with them when others who have 
reached the same standard at a slightly higher age have been able 
to drop them. It cannot be repeated too often that there is no 
need for the others to drop them—or rather to drop it, for there 
is really only one subject involved. At the worst, they have to 
continue for one year with a subject—science or mathematics 
on the arts side, French or Latin for the scientists—which pre- 
viously they could have dropped after the School Certificate. I 
do not myself believe that anybody has had so much of science 
or mathematics by the age of fifteen or sixteen that he cannot 
profitably continue with one of them for another year, whilst 
to drop French or Latin at the stage is, of course, to drop them 
just when one might hope to begin to learn something of what 
these languages mean to European culture. The pity is not that 
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such subjects should be continued for another year, but that we 
should think of dropping them so early. 1 wonder what some 
headmasters would think if they were confronted with the 
syllabus of the Baccalauréat or the Abitur. 


The great lack of English education, now as always, is balance. 
For centuries the grammar schools (a term which includes 
“public schools”) were overloaded with Latin and Greek. 
Ninety years ago it was rare for English or modern languages 
to be on the regular time-table, whilst science only appeared in 
the form of an occasional lecture. Even mathematics were 
looked on as an inferior subject. All this has changed, but the 
fierce competition for university scholarships, supplemented now 
by an equally fierce competition for university places, has forced 
the standard of sixth-form subjects higher and higher, till each 
department has tended to become a closed domain, whose 
inhabitants know nothing of what goes on beyond their borders. 


The old system had at least the merit that all educated men 
spoke the same language. Nowadays they commonly do not 
understand each other at all—have no word to exchange except 
on social trivialities and politics—and are commonly no 
better informed than men of much smaller capacity, if as well. 
The sixth form and the university combined are often nothing 
but a factory for producing the expert—the deplorable creature 
who is called in by men of the world to advise them how to 
carry out one section of their plans. Our education sentences 
many of our best brains to a lifetime in the small back room, 
whilst their inferiors occupy the front ones. 


Most of us in the schools, I believe, would agree that the 
scientist and the mathematician need educating in literary sub- 
jects. It seems less commonly realised that the literary man, 
the linguist and the historian equally need to have more than 
a beginner’s acquaintance with science and mathematics. We 
criticise the uncultured scientist, but see no reason to condemn 
the man of culture for having no science. I suppose we literary 
people, who are the most articulate, cannot believe that an 
educated man needs more than we have ourselves. 


One cannot, indeed, know everything ; but for my part I must 
confess to a certain shame that I have not the slightest idea of 
what is taught in the mathematical lessons of my own sixth form. 
I know it is important, but to me it remains on the further side 
of the moon. Of course, I can call in a mathematician if mathe- 
matical knowledge is needed—lI should do so even if I had some 
myself—but I have no means of guessing whether his advice is 
good or bad, except by asking other mathematicians, or seeing 
if his advice leads to disaster. The expert and the man he 
advises are equally ignorant of each other’s problems. And at 
the same time how much we are at the mercy of the rare scientist 
who can express himself! How many scientific pronouncements 
have upset us all—till they were replaced by something equally 
disconcerting—and we couldn’t even discuss them. 

What we need, if ever we are to have a community intelligently 
led, and following intelligently, is a broad education right to the 
end of school life. There is no reason that I can see why this 
could not be combined with a degree of specialisation in the 
sixth form, but it is quite incompatible with intense concentration 
on two or three subjects for the last two or three years—the most 
important years of all in the life of the schoolboy. 

We must not pretend, though, that the combination of the age- 
limit with the present requirements for university entrance (which 
effectually control the shape of our sixth-form time-table) will 
make all the difference. A great deal more has to happen yet. 
Many university faculties are still insisting that the schools do 
the first year of university work for them, and at the same time 
complaining that students come to them with too little general 
education. Local education authorities generally give grants to 
undergraduates only on condition that they are exempt from the 
first university examination. If the universities could only get 
down to things they might, without direction from anyone, devise 
a system of entrance that would solve all our troubles ; but they 
are far too individualistic, and far too much in the hands of 
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ms with set habits, like the rest of us, to do anything of the 
ind. 

In face of all this it may seem odd to be clinging to a poor 
little weapon like the age-limit to save us from narrowness. It 
certainly is far from being a perfect weapon, but at least it has 
made two things possible—the abolition of the School Certificate 
in fact as well as in name, and the consequent broadening of the 
first year’s time-table in the sixth. Unfortunately, it has made 
them possible only, not at first sight inevitable. It is also still 
possible for schools to act as if the School Certificate existed for 
some of their pupils, even if it isn’t there for others. This curious 
way of doing things causes great difficulties in organisation, and 
is the main cause of all the outcry. But those of us who have 
taken the simple step of deciding entry to the sixth form without 
reference Jo any outside examination have found ourselves with 
a whole year of school-life which can be used for intelligent pre- 
paration for more advanced work—I do not mean premature 
specialisation—instead of wasting it on “School Certificate 
French,” “ School Certificate history ” and the like, dim subjects 
which become strangely divorced from the noble studies which 
bear the same name without the epithet. We have been able to 
make it clear to parents that the sixth form is the natural con- 
clusion of grammar-school life, not a mysterious asylum for the 
ulira-clever. I can myself see nothing that we have lost and a 
great deal that we have gained. 


Where Prospects Please 
By CLELAND SCOTT 


FRICA has been billed as the continent of tomorrow’s 
troubles. If you are a pessimist this may be so, though 
Mr. Griffith’s determination to let the various races in 
Eastern Africa themselves settle their problems slowly with little 
outside interference bodes well for the future. Politics aside, 
éhere is no disputing the fact that Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika 
considered as one entity, as one day they must be, is a part of 
Africa where most prospects please. It has not reached puberty, 
but it has the great advantage of being able to avoid many pit- 
falls experienced elsewhere. Thus it must be a very fussy fellow 
who cannot find a pleasant and profitable life in one of the three 
territories. Even the Labour Government seemed engaged in a 
campaign of high-powered salesmanship to private enterprise. 
Let us examine dispassionately what is on offer. 

Above all, there is variety both for the bureaucratic-minded 
and for those who may inherit the initiative of their Elizabethan 
ancestors, who did not worry about the constitutions of the lands 
they fancied. If you have a small amount of capital, and minerals 
interest you, then Uganda is the best bet ; it has its three Ts and 
three Cs—tungsten, tin and tantalite ; copper, cobalt, colum- 
bite—pockets of gold and maybe uranium. If you have not got 
enough money to operate perhaps fruitlessly for a year, there are 
plenty of jobs going. One day a textile industry is bound to 
start in what has been called the pearl of Africa. Cotton is 
grown and ginned there, so why not turn it into cloth when you 
will have the power from the Owen Falls electricity scheme ? 
Not far away, near Tororo on the Kenya border, a cement factory 
will soon be in operation ; in the same area there are phosphate 
and iron deposits, and with tungsten in Uganda steel for buildings 
will not have to be imported. Up to date Tanganyika has 
produced East Africa’s sole millionaire, thanks, it seems, to 
diamonds unlimited ; it is unlikely that he has found the only 
“pipe” in all East Africa. The lead and coal mines give plenty 
of scope, especially once Rhodesia is linked to Kenya by rail, 
so again there are plenty of types of jobs. Already great strides 
have been made in the fight against the ubiquitous tsetse fly, and 
when these progress a little further Tanganyika may rival the 
Argentine as a producer of prime beef. Once boreholes are sunk 
and dams made there is plenty of room. Sisal does well ; so do 
cotton and rice. 

Kenya, thanks to the knowledge, initiative and industry of the 
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much maligned settlers, produces the bulk of the cereal require- 
ments of all three countries. It also produces the butter ham 
and bacon. When the Meat Commission has got over its teethin 
troubles and the cold-storage factory at Athi River is in predal 
tion, it will be able to increase the supply of tinned beef for 
export besides later exporting chilled beef. The tendency in 
Kenya today is towards intensive mixed farming, and as bore. 
holes are sunk further sub-division will be possible to combat 
possible erosion. Some of the native reserves are overcrowded 
but as the tsetse fly is exterminated, inoculations improve and 
watering facilities grow better there is no reason why part 
of these -populations should not migrate to the at present 
entirely deserted areas. This migration would bear no resem. 
blance to the population moves in Europe, where the majority 
of people concerned are either distressed refugees or Stateless 
persons. No hardship would be involved for these Africans, but 
in neither the old nor the new areas can they be left to their 
prehistoric farming methods ; else there will merely be erosion in 
new places. Kenya stands high as a dollar-earner, thanks to sisal, 
coffee, pyrethrum, kyanite and visitors, both hunters with rifle 
or camera and ordinary tourists. Tea, requiring a factory within 
close distance of the gardens, needs a large capital to start, but 
the country grows enough to export in addition to supplying the 
terrific African thirst. The wool clip is not large, but it fetches 
a high price, due partly to the lack of grease compared to 
Australian fleeces. 

Kenya is also likely to attract both the business and pro- 
fessional man because of its larger European and, since the 
war, moderately cosmopolitan population. Around Nairobi there 
is already a growing industrial area on account of the establish- 
ment of secondary industries. If you have not the capital for any 
of these lines there are plenty of executive jobs and a great 
demand for artisans. Government posts are legion, veterinary, 
medical, educational, administrative, besides the ordinary run of 
a civil service ; the railway, Government-owned, can always use 
engineers, drivers, guards and workshop-foremen. Those who 
fancy life in the bush can be accommodated by road-building or 
water-boring for Government or for private firms. Finally, the 
man who has retired and who only wants to potter can do a lot 
worse than pick East Africa, since he can indulge his fancy 
growing flowers, fruit or vegetables, all of which do well in certain 
districts ; farming is very much of a whole-time job and requires 
a capital of at least £12,000. Horses can be kept at negligible 
cost, while the trout-fishing is not only good, as is the 
bird-shooting in parts, but evenly distributed. The future 
of game in Kenya is rosy for three main reasons; the 
establishment of National Parks just after the last war, an 
enlightened public opinion, and sound game laws which do not 
allow anyone, Africans or others, to butcher game for profit. The 
small Nairobi National Park, where it is possible to see lions 
enjoying life within five miles of the capital of the country, 
attracts hundreds of visitors of all races weekly, @nd has done 
incalculable good in educating the public and making it realise 
what a unique and precious heritage it holds in trust for future 
generations. 

To my mind one of the attractions of Kenya, or any of East 
Africa for that matter, is the sun, a commonplace and not a 
rarity. Taken by and large the climate is healthy enough, and in 
order to keep warm one does not have to eat vast quantities of 
food. Food itself is on the whole good, plentiful and reasonable 
in price, as is alcohol. There may be great satisfaction in doing 
your own chores, but personally I would much rather let an 
African clean that greasy frying-pan ; I prefer to have service. 
Today it is not always with a grin, but I still appreciate my early 
tea brought to me in bed ; I do one or three hours’ work, and 
then call for bacon and eggs and coffee. The African cook steals 
and is often maddening, but if unexpected guests arrive he usually 
rises to the occasion and produces a very fair meal whether you 
call for it at 8 or not until 10 if a lot of gia has first been 
lowered. There may be better places than East Africa, but 
they are hard to find when you have to earn your living. 
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pre and Bishop 
y J R. GLORNEY BOLTON 


HE other evening the Bishop went to the village on the 

steep hill and confirmed eleven young people. Though 

he wore cope and mitre and stood before an altar flaming 
with many candles, he made the service simple and personal. 
His address was short, direct and understanding. He spoke as 
Edward King might have spoken when farm-lads from the wolds 
came before him for confirmation. Their speech was slower in 
King’s day and their garb plainer. As in Lincolnshire, so down 
in the south, those who reach the discretionary years now wear 
an outward sophistication. They go by bus to the cinema. They 
hear the radio, and sometimes they beg an affluent farmer to 
let them see a television programme. They are still at the school 
age, and nothing about their dress or manner distinguishes the 
boy at the village school from the boy at the nearest grammar 
school, for often they are brothers. 

The Bishop has lived among his people for more than twenty 
years. He knows that at heart they differ little from their pink- 
cheeked grandfathers who painfully rehearsed the catechism, 
scrubbed their hair until eyes bleared with soap-bubbles, and 
then set off for confirmation with the last vestiges of cow-dung 
removed from heavy boots. Their minds are slow and do not 
become speculative. Doctrine baffles them. If they are religious, 
they think in pictures, like a maker of parables. 

When the service was over, the Bishop walked across the road 
to the rectory, where he put off mitre and cope and got ready 
to meet the parishioners. Patrons of “ The Lion” watched him 
go by. Church and inn have shadowed each other for about 600 
years ; for after Mass came conviviality. The congregation, how- 
ever, was not making for “ The Lion.” Elderly ladies, prim in 
dress and eager for the episcopal handshake, had the church-hall 
as their goal. They were to drink tea, not cider. They were a 
band apart. The last century rid the village of its pluralist and 
absentee rector. It saw the coming of a Puseyite, who brought 
beauty and order where too long there had been torpor and 
neglect ; but his Anglo-Catholic successors could not carry the 
village with them. Wesley’s conquests have held, and among 
the villagers one in five is a Methodist. Within the church the 
mediaevalist is at home. Outside, the divorce from the inn 
shows eloquently that the continuity of mediaeval England is 
broken. 

The village on the steep hill pays a penalty for its loveliness. 
It is a place in which to retire and grow old. A cottage up for 
sale starts a scramble, and so the cleavage widens between new 
resident and old villager. Yet wé are not really demure in these 
parts. The village on the other side of the marsh holds up a 
more faithful mirror. It is less comely, perhaps, than the village 
on the steep hill. Council houses mar its vistas and discourage 
the genteel from buying cottages. But I know each council house 
and each family which has lived in the neighbourhood for more 
than two centuries. Those who clamour for a council house are 
not the urban-minded. They are villagers of the oldest yeoman 
or peasant stock. Though they cannot bear to be torn from 
ancestral soil, they are not rooted to the farmstead in which they 
were born. They know its snags and drawbacks too. well, and 
they are for ever grumbling about the draughts. Give them a 
council house, and they will cheerfully leave ‘the old home to be 
improved, main-drained and garaged by a newcomer. Behind 
front doors, painted in cheerful, if garish, colours, live Saxon 
stalwarts who calmly awaited the Spaniards and the exciseman, 
Napoleon, Hitler and the Welfare State. Their spirit is old and 
intractable 

Once a deep inlet of the sea separated the two villages. People 
looked across the water in hatred and fear. Then the sea 
receded. The marsh was drained and the river shrank until it 
was no wider than a brook. At last the two parishes were linked 
by a narrow bridge, but the hatred and fear did not die down. 
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One night the young men from the village beyond the marsh 
scaled the steep hill and took away the church bells. The feud 
goes on. To this day the bridge leads from one world to another. 
The Bishop knows the two worlds by personal experience. His 
meeting after confirmation the other evening was a decorous 
affair, for no one said the wrong thing, spoke out of turn, drank 
a second cup of tea. But a few months ago he went to the 
village beyond the marsh to induct the new vicar. He found its 
people lively and elemental. The barriers were down. 

An induction is always more noteworthy than a confirmation. 
The whole village is represented. Clergymen come from other 
parishes, and the ambulance lads find an excuse for donning their 
uniforms. The sermon is for all the people, and not just for 
the newly-confirmed. It is an occasion, and the Bishop rose to 
it with words brief, clear and well-chosen. When the service 
ended, I stood by the font and announced that tea and cakes 
were to be had in the hall. Free entertainment is always per- 
suasive, and by the time the Bishop reached the hall it was full ; 
the sandwiches and sausage-rolls were already attacked. As I 
looked for someone to introduce, my eye fell upon the shy farmer 
who is a mainstay of the parish council. He refused to come 
forward. “I can’t,” he croaked. “I’m eating a sandwich.” 
The squire’s gardener made the same excuse. My quest proved 
unnecessary, for some of the ambulance men had approached the 
Bishop on their own account. Soon I joined them, and one said 
to me: “Can you spare a moment or two?” In the manner 
of a host, flustered but anxious to please, I replied, “ Certainly.” 
“ Then hold my hat.” Before I gotemy wits together the white- 
banded headgear was pressed firmly into my hand. “I asked 
the Bishop to hold my hat,” the fellow said. “He was just as 
annoyed as you are.” 

Here was the old tradition that gaiety follows church. Tea 
and cakes unleashed many tongues, and waggish backchat broke 
upon the speeches. We came together happily, just as we shall 
come together on Guy Fawkes night, though it is hard on the 
Roman Catholics. Our sense of the community is older than 
Guy Fawkes, older than inductions. It demands expression. 
They are better Christians, perhaps, in the village on the hill. 
We who stole their bells have something on our consciences, 
Our hearts are pagan but receptive. 

A clergyman cannot undo the past. He takes on a legacy, 
and he must mould it as best he can. In the village on the hill 
the rectors have imposed a standard of catholic churchmanship. 
Beyond the marsh the vicars have kept the church embracive. 
It is a village with only one Sunday-school, and its superintendent 
is a Methodist. Where church and chapel can work together 
there is a healing of old conflicts. 

Among Englishmen the longing for Christian union takes many 
forms. Some would concede to Rome her primacy. Some would 
find in an approach to the Orthodox Church the way to world 
peace. Others forge links with the non-Roman Churches of 
Europe and America. Nearly all are looking beyond the Strait 
of Dover, for Anglicans no longer take pride in the national 
status of their Church. Yet the task of union lies at home. It 
is, after all, best to begin with the Methodists. Their secession 
is still a recent calamity, and those who try to bring them back 
are doing Wesley’s work. 

Humble people will build the fabric of union with the 
Methodists. In time other parishes will follow our example of 
the church-chapel Sunday-school. Lay-readers will preach alter- 
nately in church and chapel. To most Anglicans they are still 
an innovation. Many clergymen do not like them, and regard 
them as though, like a woman verger, they were a distasteful 
necessity. But they come from the,ranks of writers, teachers 
and doctors, who believe that their preaching is a vocation. The 
lay ministry is well understood and accepted by dissenters, and 
it may have emerged in the Church of England for a special task 
of reconciliation. Partnership in the Sunday-school and the 
pulpit will eventually put the problems of reunion in an easier 
perspective. It can bring immense benefits to the countryside, 
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Through the Fire 


By RICHARD D. GREENFIELD (Selwyn College, Cambridge) 


AMMY was an Indian. He was an old man, but he had 
never been to India, for he was born in Malaya and lived 
there doing simple manual tasks for the white man. He 

was more intelligent than most of his type, for he could read a 
little English. He was contented, for he had no ambition to earn 
money faster than he could spend it—and who shall say that 
he was not a wise man ? 

1 was a National Serviceman in Malaya. In the evenings I 
would often pass half-an-hour or so in conversation with Sammy. 
He was the teacher. I would question him and joke with him. 
One day last July Sammy and I were chatting. He knew that I 
was soon to leave his country, and I think he meant to give me 
ia treat. “Sir,” he said, “ want to see fire-walking people ? ” 
'l was interested. “ Tomorrow afternoon Indian people walking 
Georgetown to Ayer Itam Temple—fire-walking, sir!” He 
could not tell me the exact time this would happen. Anyway, 
J had long realised that exactness of time meant little to him. He 
would tell me nothing more, but got up from his cross-legged 
position on the floor and said, “ Be careful, sir. Good night, 
sir,” and waddled away. 

The following day was July 15th, a Sunday. In the afternoon 
1 followed by taxi the road from Georgetown to Ayer Itam, a 
village tucked underneath Government Hill some six miles from 
Georgetown on the island of Penang in North Malaya. It is 
Jargely Chinese and Indian, and is perhaps not a very safe place 
after dark. The words Ayer Itam are Malay for “ black waters,” 
and are derived from a stream which flows through the village. 
Some three miles from Georgetown I began to hear music and 
Indian singing, and soon passed a long, crowded procession. I 
paid the taxi off, and waited a few yards farther on. First to 
pass me was an old Indian blowing long blasts on a massive 
curved horn nearly as big as he was. Second, leading the actual 
procession, was a middle-aged Indian on stilts, which gave Kim 
a height of just over eight feet. He was dancing round and 
round, and scores of little coloured glass decorations rattled and 
jingled as he went. Each one was hooked individually into his 
flesh. 

Following immediately behind came the main fire-walkers. 
They carried huge idols, decorated with paper flags and flowers, 
above their heads. These were supported partly by steel rods 
resting on a waist-belt, and partly by long thin steel spears which 
were stuck into their flesh. Where the load was heavy great 
weals were pulled up along their sides from the waist to the arm- 
pits, along the stomach upwards from the waist and across the 
chest. The second of these men towed a trolley, some five feet 
or more in height, including its cargo, a very much decorated 
figure of a god. He towed this on a couple of six-feet lengths 
of rope attached to large hooks, such as a butcher might use to 
hang meat (two inches across and six inches long), which were 
stuck into his back just above the waist. These hooks had each 
been pushed right through the flesh, which must have been 
pinched up for the purpose. 

Carrying this burden they had already danced three miles, and 
had another three to go. Priests, some robed, some bare to the 
waist save for garlands of flowers about their necks, shouted and 
sang as round and round they capered. Indian boys, bearing 
great poles and banners, and a large crowd of Indians thronged 
the roadway. Even the Chinese looked on with awe, and made 
their children press their little hands together and bow their heads 
backwards and forwards as the procession continued towards 
a little Indian temple in the village. 

Bringing up the rear of the procession was the ruthum or 
tharu. A carriage led by two completely white, and supposedly 
sacred, bullocks, it carried the figure of the chief god. Priests 
hovering about it performed mystic ceremonies with pieces of 
coconut, two bananas and some white powder—rhiranour 
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which they offered round. It was smeared on the forehead and 
prayers were said, while the inevitable betel nut was chewed 
At last, well past five o’clock—the procession had left a temple 
in Georgetown at two—the Ayer Itam Indian temple was 
reached. With Sammy’s words, “ Be careful, sir! ” in my mind, | 
pushed my way through to the front of the crowd, coming upon 
an area surrounding a shallow pit which was roped off. In the 
centre of this pit was a long pile of charcoal emitting a dul} 
glow. I indicated to a priest as politely as I could that I had 
to come inside the ropes in order to use my camera. 

With obvious reluctance, yet in a perfectly good-mannered 
way, he allowed me through. The temple staff had started to 
rake out the pile of charcoal to fill the pit to a uniform thickness. 
Inside it proved red-hot, and the radiated heat was considerable 
Excitement was growing all around me, and a hush descended 
on the waiting crowd as the priests commenced to fan the pit 
with circular fans made of platted basket-work about two feet in 
diameter. I was three yards from the fire, and the crowd which 
had burst the ropes was surging around me. I dug my heels 
well in and shielded my face with my hands as best I could, for 
the heat was now intense. 

The day was fast disappearing, and the night would soon drop 
with that often alarming tropical suddenness. The actual 
procession had gone into the temple as soon as it had arrived, 
and when the crowd was quiet enough I thought I could hear 
singing. Suddenly, with a roll of drums, the chief priest, his 
hands clasped above his head, ran through the ten yards of fiery 
charcoal, dipping his feet into a little trough of water at the end, 
The crowd cheered. Slowly and deliberately, again with hands 
clasped together above his head, a second Indian appeared. 
Step by step he walked through the pit. The quiet was so intense 
that I could hear his feet disturb the glowing charcoal, and hear, 
like a shot, the click of my camera shutter. He was followed by 
an old woman who danced from one side of the pit to the other, 
As he stepped out of the charcoal, his head thrown back and his 
piercing eyes staring upwards, the cheering was tumultuous. | 
believe that few people noticed that the woman who had followed 
him fainted on stepping out of the pit. 

I was getting unpleasantly hot. My white shirt was smudged 
with smoke and soaked with sweat. The side of my face turned 
towards the pit was burning red and raw, but I was wedged 
in the crowd and could hardly move. Then the two Indians 
carrying the superstructures, supported, as I have said, partly 
on spears in their flesh, approached the pit. The glow of the 
charcoal was reflected on the weird idol figures fantastically 
decorated with flags and flowers, which hovered, it seemed, over 
their heads. The spears did not allow them sufficient movement 
to stretch their hands above their heads. One had his hands 
clasped on his stomach, and, with his head hanging on his chest, 
looking down at the fire, he passed through the pit. His feet 
sunk into the red-hot charcoal with the weight of his burden. 
The other had his hands outstretched, palm downwards, as if 
he were walking a tight-rope. His face was not visible save 
for the flattened ends of a six-inch needle which he had stuck 
horizontally through his tongue. 

Several other persons walked through the fire, but the light 
had passed and I folded up my camera. The pit glowed and 
hissed as buckets of water were thrown on to the ashes lest 
any wind should catch them. I made my way towards the road, 
stunned rather by what I had seen. As I passed the priests 
pulling the Kavady, the spear superstructure, from the walkers 
flesh, the priest who had let me into the enclosure caught my 
arm and led me to one of the walkers who was sitting on a 
stool. By gestures I was invited to examine his feet. This 
particular Indian had carried a Kavady ; the ash still stuck t 
his ankles, and odd pieces of charcoal adhered to his feet, but 
there was not the slightest sign of a burn on those soles. ! 
looked into the eyes of the Indian. They were expressionless 
but conscious. This was no trance I am sure. 

Back at camp my besmutted face and filthy shirt attracted 
comment, but I could not reply, for the smoke had completely 
stolen my voice. 
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N the midst of our other preoccupations United Nations Day 
passed unperceived ; yet even if it had coincided with a lull 
in our misfortunes, it could scarcely have been celebrated 

with any wide or deep delight. Although few persons in public 
life would dare openly to denounce U.N.O. as a pathetic fallacy, 
there cannot be many men, women or children in this country 
who sincerely believe that it offers a sure shield to the threatened, 
or a reliable umpire in international disputes. For some years 
now I have declined to attend meetings in celebration of this 

Organisation, partly because I do not desire to make statements 
of doubtful validity and partly because I am saddened when 
matters of sombre reality are approached in a spirit of vague 
hope. To the sceptic there are few experiences more unpleasant 
than to have to sit silent while decent folk are being given 
assurances which provide them with solace, and even pleasure, 
and which to the unbeliever are no more than worthless, or 
dangerous, opiates. Naturally it would be delightful in our con- 
dition of constant fear to be able to believe that there exists 
somewhere on Flushing Meadow or at Lake Success an areopagus 
of wise and powerful men who will, if danger threatens, intervene 
with promptitude and might. Naturally all those who question 
the substance of this fair dream, who suggest that the Security 
Council is divided and impotent, who remind people that the 
veto in fact would paralyse all rapid or effective action, and who 
conclude that the only hope of peace is the armed preponderance 
of our own coalition—naturally people who assert such dreadful 
things are regarded as cynical and tasteless. It is discouraging 
to confess that any union between nations that is not cemented 
by compelling mutual interests is sure to snap when danger 
comes. Only an identical desire for self-preservation against 
an identical external menace can forge links strong enough to 
resist such strains. These are unpleasant thoughts: but true. 

os * * * 

It is not that I take a cynical view of human nature. The 
cynic is a man who believes that all human motives, however they 
may momentarily be disguised, are selfish motives ; and that 
man is for ever incapable of acting disinterestedly or with 
generous aims. I do not share this view. On the contrary, 
I believe that, in spite of many setbacks and returns to barbarism, 

+ the tide of human enlightenment advances century by century, 
and that in a thousand years from now the rulers of the world 
will in fact be able to gather together on Flushing Meadow and 
make judicious and effective decisions. It may be that, once 
this perfect condition of international thought and feeling has 
been achieved, it will be unnecessary to have any organisation 
at all ; and that mankind will have been so conditioned to correct 
behaviour that truthfulness and sagacity will come as readily 
to them as a cough or a sneeze. All I am saying is that such 
a condition has not, in this year 1951, been even approximately 
attained ; and that those who seek to found our foreign policy 
solely upon U.N.O. are either ignorant, stupid, or subject to 
hallucinations such as should unfit them for any responsible 
post. The Security Council and the Assembly provide plat- 
forms for discussion ; in certain cases of lesser importance they 
can also serve to elucidate problems and even to open paths 
of conciliation or agreement ; they enable several faces to be 
saved. But dogs anybody really believe that, even taken as 
channels for exchanging opinions, they are the best channels 
that can be devised ? 
* * . - 

Diplomacy is not, as some suppose, the same as foreign 
Policy: itis the art of negotiation. All negotiation depends 
upon being able to discover some central point between the 
extreme demands of two contestants ; each side must be able 
fo surrender a proportion of its initial claims in favour of a 
joint settlement. In the days of the old diplomacy these methods 
of adjustment were often successful. The disputants were repre- 
sented by professional negotiators, who knew and tr&asted each 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


other, and who were accorded sufficient time and privacy to 
allow the negotiation to mature gradually. In the days of “ open 
covenants openly arrived at” these advantages have been reck- 
lessly thrown away. It is not only that it is impossible for two 
sides to negotiate in a series of set speeches: it is not only 
that, once negotiation is conducted in public, the extremists on 
both sides render all compromise impossible: it is not only 
that the essential give-and-take of negotiation is excluded by 
such procedure: it is not only that no man on earth, be he as 
imperturbable as Sir Gladwyn Jebb himself, is at his best as 
negotiator when surrounded by five microphones and faced by a 
battery of television cameras: it is above all, perhaps, that the 
new diplomacy does not accord to the negotiators the time 
required for all difficult negotiation. The public, having been 
admitted to the discussion, demand quick results: in good 
diplomacy there can be no quick results. It seems strange to 
me that sensible people, when they witness these lamentable 
sessions upon the news-reels, do not realise immediately that 
such methods if continued must end in farce or in catastrophe. 
No committee of a seaside golf-club would survive if it con- 
ducted its discussions with such idiocy. 
* * * * 

The legend that all men are born equal has, more perhaps 
than any other legend, led to confusion and discontent. When 
applied to international affairs it creates situations of grotesque 
unreality. To assume that Ruritania is either morally or 
physically the equal of the United States is to assume some- 
thing so fantastic as to discredit any organisation that accepts 
such an assumption. The effect upon Ruritania herself of these 
egalitarian absurdities is an unhealthy effect: they tempt her, 
when summoned to Flushing Meadow, to show off. I do not 
therefore understand how any person can assert that United 
Nations provides a competent tribunal for the settlement of 
international controversies: even if the judges were men 
of divine righteousness and sagacity, they do not possess any 
power to execute their decisions. A small and _ highly 
vulnerable State such as Albania is able to snap its fingers at 
their awards. “ Yes,” some reader may reply, “there is much 
in all you say. But what alternative is there? It may be 
difficult to establish the rule of law; but the only alternative 
to the rule of law is the rule of force.” Such is the false 
dichotomy that thirty years of confused fear have contrived. 
Force and law are not contrasting, but complementary, aims. 
Force without law is anarchy: law without force is mere 
theoretic jurisprudence: the ideal is to unite both in the same 
hands. Today they are not so united. The alternative therefore 
is to accumulate on the side of the law as much force as is 
possible. The efforts required to render the coalition of order 
preponderant in power entail. great sacrifices: but it is wrong 
to allow people to escape from these harsh necessities by 
babbling to them about Flushing Meadow. 

* * - + 

For the last thirty years the school-teachers of the United 
States and even of this country have been teaching their pupils 
that the expression “balance of power” denotes something 
more horrible even than the slave trade. I have never under- 
stood this obsession. If the balance of power had been overtly 
and overwhelmingly on the side of the peace-desiring nations 
in 1914 and 1939 there would have been no war; it was not 
the balance, but doubts as to its incidence and effectiveness, 
that led to the loss of peace. If, within the next three years, 
it becomes evident that the preponderance of strength rests with 
those who do not desire war, then again war can be avoided. 
But it will assuredly not be avoided if we allow ourselves to 
suppose that it can be exorcised by the incantations of Mr. 
Trygve Lie. So let us work hard together; and not rely too 
much on U.N.O., U.N.ES.C.O., W.H.O., F.AO., LRO.,, 


U.P.O., E.S.C., or LL.O. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THEATRE 


Emlyn Williams as Charles Dickens. 


Wuen Mr. Emlyn Williams strode off the Hammersmith stage, a 
dapper and cravated figure, whose spade-shaped beard, trimly 
flowing grey curls and air of pomp lent him an odd likeness to con- 
temporary portraits of Napoleon III, there was no doubt about 
what kind of triumph he had had. It was—to use a word Dickens 
loved—"“ unequivocal.” For two-and-a-half hours, working at and 
away from a crimson-draped desk, he had revived Dickens's own 
custom of reciting from his books “with a gift o° the gab wery 
gallopin’.” Not that Mr. Williams galloped very much; he is far 
too considered a performer for that. He chews over the wilder 
phrases, giving us time to absorb such splendid visions as that of 
Mrs. Raddle “ planting herself firmly on a purple cauliflower in the 
Kidderminster carpet,” or that of the circus dwarf who was not as 
small as he was made out to be—*‘ but where is your dwarf as is ? °,” 
Dickens, born into a plutocratic age, conquered it by becoming a 
verbal plutocrat of inexhaustible capital, and Mr. Williams licks his 
lips as he rifles the treasures in the vault—the relentless and absurd 
literalness, the complacent but amiable omniscience. 

Mr. Williams—who uses no make-up beyond his initial disguise 
as Dickens—has abridged and adapted six episodes, two from 
Christmas Stories, and one each from Pickwick, Our Mutual Friend, 
Dombey and Son and A Tale of Two Cities. He fixes us with his 
sharp fish-cold eyes, like a small but sure hypnotist, and, by dint of 
extraordinary vocal athletics, never once bores us—save, perhaps, 
in the final extract, from A Tale of Two Cities, an unwise choice 
which illustrates little except Dickens's influence on modern elec- 
tioneering. During this, | have to admit, I fell once or twice into 
what Tony Weller called “a referee.” Elsewhere—in Mr. Williams's 
exposition of Podsnappery, his chill intoning of The Signalman (that 
strange fable about a man haunted by his own death), and his bril- 
liant sketch of the rise and fall of Mr. Chops—I was fascinated and 
overpowered. 

Mr. Williams's dramatic temperament chimes happily with that 
of his author ; they share an unabashed flair for showmanship, a 
delight in grotesquerie, a proneness to sentimentality, and, above all, 
a slightly suspect virtuosity in leaping from one to another without 
taking breath. (In one of Mr. Williams's plays I recall a very 
Dickensian trope about newspapers “ selling like ninepins.”) At the 
evening’s end I could summon up only one textual quibble—a regret 
that, though he gives us Bob Sawyer’s question: “ Where do you 
hang out ? ”, Mr. Williams omits Mr. Pickwick’s reply, that “ he was 
at present suspended at the George and Vulture.” 


(Lyric, Hammersmith.) 
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A LARGE portion of the week's news has consisted of the doings 
with, by, and about M. Kossuth, and of reports of his remark- 
able English eloquence. Further speeches have been made by 
him at Winchester, at Southampton, and at the Guildhall of 
London. The first was historical ; the second was the discur- 
sive complement of the first; the last was a well-cogitated 
thesis on various “ principles,” prominently brought to the 
orator’s mind by the circumstances of his visit to the Metropolis. 
His hearers wondered at his wealth of words ; his earnestness 
affected them ; his natural tact and professional training enabled 
him to be “all things to all men,” while he watchfully avoided 
some popular traps that he had been warned to shun. 

The aim and tendency of the demonstrations are sufficiently 
obvious. The object of M. Kossuth is to appeal in behalf of 
himself and his cause to the judgement of Englishmen; the 
object of the parties who assemble to hear him is to pronounce 
in the name of England a verdict in their favour. The position 
which M. Kossuth and his audiences seek to affirm has 
gradually shaped itself into this: No government has a right 
to interfere in the intestine dissensions of a foreign state ; and 
if any government so interferes, others have a right to combine 
to prevent its intervention. 














If, as he hints, Mr. Williams returns next year with a similar pro- 
gramme, I propose to head the queue. One wishes that more of our 
character actors would follow his example—Mr. Guinness, fo; 
instance, or Mr. Ustinov. Especially Mr. Ustinov. : 


KENNETH TYNAN, 
CINEMA 
“The Blue Veil.” (Qdeon, Marble Arch.) 
the Olives.” (La Continentale.) 
(Leicester Square.) 


“No Peace A 
“ David and Bathsheba” 








WHEREAS women with their thirsty and flexible minds are able to 
take an intelligent interest in films concerning submarines and Space- 
ships, the same cannot be said of men in relation to feminine 
phenomena. The Blue Veil therefore must come under the heading 
of a “ woman's picture,” for, dealing as it does with the life and 
hard times of a nanny, it is positively riddled with babies. Miss 
Jane Wyman’s nanny is like a quietly flowering primrose. Not for 
her the brusque rubbing down with a towel, the “ Cheer up chicken 
you'll soon be hatched” mode of expression, the firm forcing of 
custard into the puckered mouth. Losing her own baby, she 
approaches her ensuing charges wistfully, first Mr. Charles 
Laughton’s then Miss Joan Blondell’s and finally Miss Audrey 
Totter’s ; and to each she brings a subdued tenderness, a suffocated 
love. A nanny’s life is, indeed, a sad one, for she must never win 
a child’s heart completely, nor dare she give her own ; yet both are 
in constant danger. Miss Wyman’s performance is exquisite, her 
touch so delicate, so sweet, that one only remembers afterwards 
that it bears little resemblance to nannyhood. Excellent, too, is 
Mr. Laughton in an exuberant part in which he persuades every 
puckish expression known to Pan to flit across his face. Not over- 
sentimental, though fashioned on tear-jerking lines, this is, of its 
type, an admirable film, and only men will be foolish enough to 
feel queasy. 


* * * * 


To the English, sitting nursing their inhibitions in poker-faced 
rows, the passionate manner in which Italians embrace the joys and 
desolations of life seems over-exaggerated. No Peace Among the 
Olives is about a shepherd whose flock is stolen from him during the 
war and who seeks to take the law into his own hands to get it back; 
a matter which provides enough sobs, beatings, lamentations and 
lustiness to make—well, two Italian films. Directed by Signor 
Giuseppe de Santis with the same realistic vigour that he employed 
in the making of Bitter Rice, this picture leaves one emotionally 
limp. Signor Raf Vallone, as the shepherd, looks magnificent—there 
is one shot of him with a lamb slung over his shoulders which can 
never be forgotten—but like a volcano perpetually on the verge of 
eruption he makes an uncomfortable hero. Signorina Lucia Bose 
is chiefly memorable for her figure. The scenery is stark, and in 
combination with the poverty and harshness, the fiery cruelty and 
brooding mercilessness of the life depicted—some of it, granted, 
photogenic—one becomes oppressed and irritable as before a 
thunderstorm. 


* * * * 


One should also be fairly fresh to cope with David and Bathsheba, 
the mammoth Technicolor directed by Mr. Henry King and adapted 
by Mr. Philip Donne from a book of Samuel's. The simple yet 
dramatic story has, of course, been greatly expanded and draped 
in heavy silk, and it takes a very very long time to tell. Nevertheless 
the venture is not unsuccessful, having both a liveliness and dignity 
not usually found in Hollywood's historical extravaganzas. Mr. 
Gregory Peck makes one fully believe in the torment of a once holy 
man made unholy by the senses, and his final humbling of himself 
before God, the prayer for his people, the difficult atonement, 1s 4 
great achievement. Miss Susan Hayward is ravishing, and Mr. 
Raymond Massey makes a plausible Nathan. The dialogue 1s mere 
fully free both from modern idioms and pseudo archaicisms, and it 
is only a pity that the inordinate length with its accumulation 
solemnity, reverence and verbiage makes the film ponderous. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 
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MUSIC 


Covent GARDEN continues to offer Italian opera with guest singers 
from anywhere but Italy. These presumably are being kept for 
Wozzeck. In spite of this, Franco Capuana’s Rigoletto on Tuesday, 
with Ilse Hollweg as Gilda, had real dramatic meaning and coherence 
of style. The standard of the orchestra's playing shot up from that 
of an adequate band to that of a first-rate orchestra, polished and 
spirited. Capuana, who is conductor of La Scala, believes in the 
music, and fired the players with his own enthusiasm. He secured 
the same response from the singers, controlling without bullying 
them. Ilse Hollweg, who has all the necessary notes easily in her 
voice, danced so lightly, with such a brittle staccato, through the 
high coloratura passages that the characterisation was rather shallow, 
almost doll-like, but it was a pleasing enough performance, and as 
the opera progressed she did occasionally give a glimpse of her vocal 
reserves without once producing a sound that was not round, how- 
ever small, and perfectly controlled. Tom Williams made a strong 
Rigoletto, both in voice and person, and John Lanigan, although not 
sufficiently commanding in stage-presence for the Duke, sang the 
part well with a sweet tone, The minor parts were all well filled, 
except that of Monterone, to which Rhydderch Davies failed to bring 
a sufficiently imposing voice, and the performance as a whole had 
all the qualities that we admire in a good Sadler's Wells production 
at a higher general level—praise that Covent Garden can rarely 
claim. Familiar as it is, it was always the opera that was most impor- 
tant, and nothing stuck out, not even Miss Hollweg’s virtuosity. 

Much of the credit for this is certainly due to Signor Capuana, 
the measure of whose excellence is easily judged by comparing this 
performance with Saturday’s Aida under Sir John Barbirolli. 
Admittedly Rigoletto is the more readily effective opera, and had a 
more suitable cast, but Barbirolli’s orchestra rarely approached 
Capuana’s, and he often harassed the singers, making no concession, 
for instance, to Gré Brouwenstyn’s apparent desire for a slower pace 
than his in “ Ritorna Vincitor.” There are times when a conductor 
is entitled to the last word, but this was scarcely one of them, and 
it gave the impression, not unsupported elsewhere, that Barbirolli 
was too much the star of the performance. 


A star performance however it would not become. There was no 
dramatic continuity, no opera, only a collection of excerpts, most 
of them indifferently sung, with one or two moments of real intensity 
only in some of the more restrained orchestra sections. Nothing held 
the interest except curiosity to see what the guest singers would do 
in the famous arias ; and they were disappointing when they came. 
Miss Brouwenstyn was impressive only at full voice; in quieter 
passages she sang with unsteady, breathy tone. As a character she 
was unable to compete with Edith Coates’s strongly dramatic and 
vocally powerful if not always beautiful Amneris. Hans Hopf, an 
intelligent singer with a voice that would be acceptable in many 
roles, has a style and production so German that he made an uncon- 
vincing Radames, and Michael Langdon, who did well as Sparafucile 
in Rigoletto, was a very stiff Pharaoh. Apart, from Edith Coates, 
indeed, the only singers who commended themselves were Rosina 
Raisbeck as a Priestess and Jess Walters as Amonasro. All in all, 
it was a dismal evening, unexciting and unbeautiful. 


In its sixth annual report, just published, the Arts Council dis- 
closes that it devoted one quarter of its total expenditure last year 
to Covent Garden, and expresses the belief that public opinion will 
countenance still further expenditure on opera. This may be s0, but 
public opinion would do well to demand something either more 
national or more distinguished than this. Signor Capuana's 
Rigoletto shows how both demands can be met in one performance. 


COLIN MASON. 


ART 


BLINDED, during the last century, by the dazzling achievements of 
Paris, we have remained, as a nation, woefully unaware of those 
other movements in painting that have gripped the imagination of 
Central and Northern Europe. This is odd, since so much of our 
own artistic thinking is essentially expressionistic and romantic, 
rather than rational and classic. Munch we have known mostly as 
a name—as one of the major figures in on@of the major revolts 
against Impressionism, who, with Josephsson, pointed the way for 
Kirchner and Die Briicke, for Kokoschka and the rest. Now, seven 
years after his death, the Arts Council has brought to the Tate the 
great exhibition of Munch's work—paintings, etchings, lithographs 
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and woodcuts—that has been touring America, and which, because 
of the touchy isolation of the artist's later years (he stacked his 
paintings in four houses and refused to part with them), is so long 
overdue. 


Munch is less extreme only than his successors. The profound 
Originality of his first two working decades may be gauged by a 
comparison with the contemporaneous and not dissimilar Beach at 
Walberswick by Wilson Steer, in an adjoining gallery. Munch 
moved in Symbolist circles in Paris in the ‘nineties, and to the end 
of his days retained something of Gauguin’s cloisonnisme (most 
clearly in his woodcut technique) and the flowing outlines of 
Jugendstil. He reduced modelling and perspective to a plane sur- 
face ; followed the contours of the form, as is the romantic tendency, 
with rhythmic curves; affected a wilful disregard for static com- 
positional balance, and employed colour symbolically. Most charac- 
teristic are his lumpy (and sometimes curiously flaccid) shapes, which 
swim over the surface of his pictures, occasionally to coalesce like 
blobs of oil upon water. 


Munch was obsessed by the great nodal points of the life cycle— 
puberty, the relationship between men and women, sickness and 
death. His private vision was of a vast frieze of life. (Compare the 
very similar conception of his countryman and contemporary, the 
sculptor Vigeland.) He himself was pathologically melancholic—a 
condition only partly overcome in the second half of his life after 
his breakdown in 1908—and the greater part of his work is tinged 
with terror, hopelessness, loneliness and silence. His characters, 
their eye-sockets become pools, move out of the frame towards the 
spectator as under a spell, self-absorbed in their own dreams and 
fears. That the effect of Munch’s oeuvre as a whole is powerful, 
rather than intolerably neurasthenic, is due largely to the thin and 
delicate quality of his paint (often more akin to watercolour than 
to oil) and to the high key of Bonnardian iridescence in which his 
colour is pitched. Above all, it is a reaffirmation of the spirit and 
figure of man as thematic material for the contemporary artist. 


M. H. MIDDLETON. 


} 


Anti-Philosophy 


PutLosopny still travels far, 
Embracing earth and perished star. 
Within the thought, the cell, the grain, 
Resides the universal brain. 


This is a time when words are things 

Not words. Still philosophy rings 

The same cracked tune of verbal thought— 
First or final cause, all or nought. 


Let not new schoolmen mock you now 
With knowledge of the why and how. 
Leave meaning alone: the mind drowns 
In the inane of abstract nouns. 


As for me, who wait for the years, 
Not the mind's laboured piety 

But the heart’s quick unreason cheers 
The knowledge of mortality. 


R. D. CHarquas. 





—-- | 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 87 
Report by Derek Hudson 


A prize of £5 was offered for a short poem written as prose and 
modelled on some lines about a harpist attributed to Laurence 
McKinney. The subject was to be one of the following: a waiter, 
a liftman, a chiropodist, a lighthouse-keeper, a B.B.C. news-reader, 
a professional boxer. 


This competition attracted a huge entry. The liftman received 
most attention, then the news-reader, the chiropodist, the lighthouse- 
keeper, and the waiter (in that order) ; relatively few attempted the 
boxer. Several readers had a shot at three or four of the subjects ; 
Eric Swainson tried all six. Keith S. Baker added some lines on the 
competition-setter, which were appreciated—but they weren't nearly 
sympathetic enough ! 

Some of the entries followed rather too closely on the harpist 
poem which I offered as an example. Many of these adaptations 
were admirable, but in awarding prizes I looked for a degree of 
originality as well as for an understanding of the spirit and form of 
that jeu d’esprit. By the way, there was a regrettable misprint in 
McKinney's poem as it appeared in the Spectator. It should have 
begun “She is the longest tuner-upper . . .” (not the Jargest !). 
My deceptive handwriting, I'm afraid. 

After profound cogitation, I have awarded a first prize of £2 to 
Mary Lane's chiropodist, with second prizes of £1 each for E. W. 
Fordham’s liftman, Allan M. Laing’s waiter, and Edward Blishen’s 
lighthouse-keeper. I commend I, M. Fraser, E. M. Bancroft, B. L. 
Barder, L. R. Chambers, Margaret Brown, Frances Collingwood, 
R. Kennard Davis, J. R. Naish, S. P. Adams, and—for a spirited 
effort on the lighthouse-keeper—Patricia Walford of Stover School, 
Newton Abbot. 

FIRST PRIZE 
(Mary LANe) 

His victims limp into his chair, but when they leave they float on 
air. He grows in wealth by feet, not inches, relying on the shoe that 
pinches . . . And when at last there’s time to spare, no corn to plumb 
or nail to pare, he reads—no, not the latest Runyon, but Pilgrim's 
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Progress by John Bunyan. 






. once you fall for 
Sobranie Straight Cut 
Virginia you fall for \' 
life. If you're anxious 







C 
to turn over a new leaf, : 
then this is the wrong kind 
of leaf to choose. Here is 
that slow cool smoking and 
inimitable Sobranie flavour 
which will keep you 
mated for a lifetime. 
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SECOND PRIZES 


(E. W. ForDHAM) 

His mild exertions smooth away the ups and downs of every dg 
When neither asked to rise or fall he dozes quietly in the hall. Whey 
he and I descend together he prophesies about the weather ; and when 
at night we rise again he comments on the recent rain. 


(ALLAN M. LAING) 

His feet are flat, beyond a doubt, because he has to stand about: 
and yet he seldom wants to stir, but murmurs idly: “Coming, Sir !* 
He wears a shirt that’s just off-white and his dress-tie is never right: 
and when they let him go off duty, he’s much too tired to date a cutie 


(EDWARD BLISHEN) 

He guards a light which tends to be surrounded on all sides by sea— 
which means that once they've rowed him out it’s hard for him to 
move about (unless he’s one who rather cares for strolling up and down 
steep stairs). So when he’s snuffed the light at dawn he’s apt to sit 
and yawn and yawn. 


COMMENDED 


(I. M. FRASER) 

He’s going up and going down while you are strolling round the 
town, and in interminable chants he tells you where to buy your pants 
and groceries and children’s wear and on what floor they'll perm your 
hair, until he gets to hate a face that asks the way to any place 


(E. M. BANCROFT) 

Aloof and silent see him stand. To press a switch he lifts one hand 
and makes the whole contraption soar and then descend to earth once 
more ; repeats the process ad infin as each fresh crowd comes surging in. 
Yet mark his power—for, after all, through him men rise, through him 
men fall. 

(B. L. BARDER) 
_ He is the man who has to say the gloomy happenings of the day ; he 
introduces World War III with undisturbed tranquillity, and forecasts 
ration cuts and rain in equally phlegmatic strain; and when the news 
is said and heard he does the readings on the Third. 


(L. R. CHAMBERS) 

He never smokes and drinks but sparely and goes to football-matches 
rarely. Though thousands hang upon his lips, he’s slave of half-a-dozen 
pips. If he gets place-names wrong in Urdu, listeners complain that it’s 
a poor do. ... He tells in unemphatic tones of Abadans and Morrisons, 


(MARGARET BROowN) 

He was a braw, bold English voice that’s heartenin’ tae hear. He even 
speaks lang furrin words wi’ confidence an’ clear ; but, losh ! waes me! 
his Doric’s just eneuch tae gar ye cry ! sic names as Cockburn, Menzies, 
Kirkcudbright an’ Milngavie. Tae hear the way he mangles these shows 
ignorance absurd. O tak him aff “ The Scottish Home” an’ keep him 
for the “ Third.” 

(FRANCES COLLINGWOOD) 

He is the fiercest upper-cutter and dare not dine on bread and butter, 
and standing spot-lit in the ring he starts to biff like anything . . . Then 
he will win and win and pose be-photographed and piebald-nosed ... 
And after splitting yards of lips he goes away and skips and skips. 


(R. KENNARD Davis) 

For months he rises with the lark and runs in sweaters round the 
park, and punches balls, and writes his life, and sits for portraits with 
his wife ; at last he steps into the ring and puts his jaw against a swing, 
and takes a little nap and then hears someone saying “ Eight, nine, ten.” 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 90 


Set by Lewis Petrie 


How often, when stung by some irritation or petty injustice of 
daily life, have we not exclaimed, “ There ought to be a law about 
it!” Even without tackling such grand public questions as 
transport, the health service or defence, we might like to see enacted 
The Queues (Restraint of Jumping) Act or the Paper-wrapped 
Sweetmeats (Prohibition of Eating in Theatres) Act. A prize of £5 
(which may be divided) is offered for a description of one suc 
Private Persons Bill, including its main provisions, and penalties. 
Apart from the long and short titles, which must be given, legal 
language is optional, byt a limit of 200 words is compulsory. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
W.C.1, in envelopes marked “ Competition,” and must be received 
not later than November 14th. The results will be printed in the 
Spectator of November 23rd. 
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When the fuses have blown, when the key-hole can’t be found, when the lighter runs out of petrol 
—— 
we turn, almost without thinking, to the sure aid of the match. The match is one example among 


many hundreds in which chemicals by Albright & Wilson, usually anonymously, but so often 


importantly, serve the world at large. Every match made in Britain and countless millions of others 


besides rely on Albright & Wilson's phosphorus products for the light they give. 


49 PARK LANE, LONDON, W.1, 
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LETTERS TO 


The Popular Vote 


Sirk,—The Socialists, notably Mr. Morgan Phillips and Mr. Anthony 
Crosland who used the microphone for the purpose, have lost no time 
in arguing the injustice of giving power to a Government which has 
failed to secure the majority of the popular vote in a General Election. 

Ihe discrepancy between the Socialist and Conservative poll in the 
country as a whole is 212,327 votes, and this figure can be increased to 
243.536 by adding to the Socialist total the majority obtained in the 
1950 election by the Socialist candidate at Barnsley. The Socialists 
would po doubt agree that this over-all majority in the country as a 
whole is the result of the overwhelming majorities obtained in individual 
constituencies in the North East and in South Wales. Nor would they 
be likely to dispute the fact that these constituencies are unusually 
homogeneous. If, then, this preponderance is to be admitted as an 
argumem of party supremacy in the country as a whole, the Conser- 
vative Party is entitled to add to its aggregate of votes the numerical 
strength of those constituencies in which Conservative candidates were 
returned unopposed. This would add 292,221 votes to the total Con- 
servative poll and wipe out the Socialist majority of the popular vote 
with nearly 50,000 votes to spare. This is simply honest arithmetic 

But apart from such considerations the whole question of the popular 
vote has been pre-judged by the Socialists themselves. At the 1950 
election the nationalisation of the iron and steel industries was one of 
the main issues on which the campaign was fought, and, when the Con- 
servatives pointed to the fact that there was a very heavy majority 
(Conservative and Liberal) opposed to nationalisation, the argument 
was dismissed as irrelevant. 

The whole point in having representation by constituencies surely lies 
in preventing the domination in politics of special pressure-groups with 
commanding majorities in homogeneous localities, and the subordination 
of general interests to those of narrow sections of the community. But 
if. for face-saving purposes, the popular vote is to be admitted as an 
argument, the vote of the Ulster linen-worker is of equal value with that 
of the Durham miner.—Yours faithfully, A. A. Mowat. 

Lillesden School Lid., Hawkhurst, Kent. 


. . 
Alibi Wanted 
Sirn.—In his interesting review of The B.B.C. Hymn Book in your issue 
of October 26th Canon Adam Fox, a former Professor of Poetry in 
the University of Oxford, after saying that “to produce a new hymn 


book must surely be worse than venial sin,” adds this sentence: 
“but the B.B.C. have a perfect alibi.” To see a Canon of Westminster 
using “alibi” in this way is really very shocking. He knows that the 


word means “elsewhere,” and yet he uses it in the sense, presumably, 
of excuse. The proper use of “alibi” is to be seen in the famous 
story Sir Frank Lockwood used to tell: “I remember on one occasion 
defending an innocent man—it has not often fallen to my lot to defend 
60 innocent a man. When I asked the solicitor, who instructed me about 
the case, to tell me what the defence was, he said: ‘It is an alibi.” Said 
1: ‘No better defence can be proffered to any judge ; tell it to me.” He 
‘It was on March 15th, as you are aware, that this innocent man 
was charged with this offence at York.’ York is my own constituency, 
and I defend my constituents on reasonable terms. He said: ‘On March 
15th our client, so far from being in York, was in Manchester attending 
a race-meeting.” I said: ‘I don't like it, It may offend the Nonconformist 
conscience.’ ‘Well, says he, ‘let that pass. He was at Blackpool.’ 
‘Where ?’ I said . ‘ Drinking at the bar of a public house, and I have got 
the barmaid to prove it... This I rejected on the ground that the public- 
house might be a stumbling block to some. * Well, what do you think of 
this says he. ‘Wolverhampton, in a second-hand furniture-dealer’s 
shop, buying a coffin for his mother-in-law, and I have got the book to 
prove it.’ I said: * That is the alibi for our innocent man.’ Well, we tried 
that man and he was convicted, and on the conclusion of the trial I had 
the opportunity of conversing with the learned judge who tried the case. 
Said he: * That was a goodish alibi.’ Said I: ‘It ought to be, my lord, 
jt was the best of three ’.”” It would be interesting to hear whether Canon 
Adam Fox has a perfect alibi—Yours faithfully, , TEMPLAR. 


said 


>? 


Foster-Homes 
Sixn.—Thank you for giving the question of the part-time employment of 
case-workers a thorough airing. In answer to T. A. Ratcliffe and Miss 
Smith 1. While I agree with both that “social and emotional 
maturity are not automatically commensurate with age or marital status,” 
home visiting. experience has it every time. It is at 


when it comes to 
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THE EDITOR 


least probable that some married women of 40-50, previously trained 
would have this experience. - 

2. Miss Smith touches on the point so often made with pride by case- 
workers in general :“/ have never met any resistance.” This is not a 
matter for congratulation. It only means that people’s homes are more 
and more subjected to more and more visitors, so that apathy now 
prevails where resentment would be a healthier note. Most of the visited 
are resigned to their lot (“ You forgot to ask to see the pawn-tickets 
love’). Certainly those registered as foster-parents have voluntarily 
accepted the fact of regular visits at the outset. 

3. To suggest, as Miss Smith does, that a woman with duties to her 
family cannot take on a toughish job without creating deprivation in 
her own home is beside the point. My original plea was on behalf of 
women of 40-50 who, having launched their own families, must obviously 
have much time and emotional energy to spare. ; 

[he main issue appears to be that many statutory and voluntary 
organisations which undertake home-visiting have too much to do, 
Overworked offices, like overworked individuals, become accident-prone, 
Of course a full-time qualified staff is necessary to deal with emergencies, 
but most of the work is not emergency, and routine visits could well be 
undertaken by trained workers on five half days or three whole days, 
weekly. The L.C.C. School Care Committee has worked on this basis 
for fifty years, using women who give as little as one day weekly. There 
would be ample material to choose from. A recent advertisement for 
a qualified part-time worker in a case-work agency brought ninety replies, 

Yours faithfully, SocraL Worker. 

London. 


Disappearing Clergy 
Mastin 


case he may 


Sin.—The opinions of my former pupil, Mr. Southwold, are 
always worthy of respect; but in the present perhaps 
be willing to review them in the light of the following considerations. 

1. When he says that “the Church is failing because the religion it 
teaches Li.e., * orthodox Christianity *] is not acceptable to our times,” 
he is surely forgetting that it never has been acceptable to any times, 
even when presented by our Lord himself. All that we clergy are 
concerned with is the truth. That truth, of course, can be presented 
in varying ways; and when I consider the diversities that exist in our 
ranks | am amazed that Mr. Southwold has been able to. discover a 
norm—which I take it is wha: he means by “orthodoxy.” 1 do not 
myself believe that a man will ever be attracted in the first place by 
moral teaching: indeed, I would go so far as to say that no man’s 
conversion ever begins through intellectual reasoning, any more than 
he ever falls in love thereby. First the instinct says, “ Lord, I believe”; 
then the brain comes along to “help our unbelief.” If, therefore, at 
any Stage we preach Christ as being anything less than divine, what- 
ever we may be preaching will not be Christianity. 

2. Mr. Southwold does not want the clergy to “take thought for 
the morrow.” But do we? I know many of my clerical friends well 
enough to be quite certain that they would now be earning two, three 
or four times their present salary if thev had gone into some other 
profession. Manv would be auite willing to accept an even eregter 
austerity ; but the great majority of parishes almost insist on the parson 
being married, and he is surely not entitled to condemn his wife and 
children to a poverty which might content him as a single man. Mr 
Southwold probably has in mind the “ brothers” of certain religious 
orders. I would be among the first to testify to the value of their 
ministry, especially as conductors of retreats and or m 
specialised work ; but they are not, in general, the type of men of 
whom parish priests are made.—Yours faithfully, 


MISSIONS, 


ROBERT ABIGAIL. 


Gimingham Rectory, Mundesley, Norfolk. 


Time-Spans 


Sir,—I was born at the end of 1874, and can just remember being 
presented, when a small boy, to my great-grandmother, Eleanor Frewen 
Turner of Cold Overton, in this county. She was born in 1786, and 
saw Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette in the chapel of the Tuilleries 
Palace’ shortly before they were executed. Her father-in-law was born 
in 1708 and was at the funeral of the great Duke of Marlborough. At 
Wollaton, in Nottinghamshire, he saw an old pensioner of the family. 
then over 100, who in her young days had seen Oliver Cromwell on 
his knees at his bedside, giving thanks for the crowning victory of 
Naseby in 1645.—Your obedient servant, R. E. MARTIN. 
The Brand. Woodhouse-Eaves. Loughborough. 
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How many lumps 7 


A year or two ago Monsanto agricultural chemists began expe rimental work on 
sugar plantations, and they have already assisted some remarkable increases in 
productivity. The tests were conducted mainly in the Caribbean area, but the 
results apply wherever sugar cane is grown. 

Pentachlorophenol figured largely in these tests and was shown to provide 
1 jar more eflective method of killing weeds, and usually a cheape r one, 


u 


than the traditional hoeing by hand. Fewer weeds, more sugar. 


Lower costs, cheaper sugar. 
Monsanto have plone red the deve lop nt of pe ntachloroy henol, 
which is now being produced (for the first time in the country) 
at their Newpert u orks. It can be formulated in various 
ways, and for the Caribbean tests they used both 
Santophen-20 (pentachlorophenol) and Santobrit 
(sodium pentachlorophenate ). 

Santobrite and Santophen-20 formulations are 
easy and safe to handle by spraying and other 
rie thods of application. 

Besides its usefulness as a weed killer, 

Santobrite is a most effective preservative for 
timber, and it is rapidly becoming a leading 
product in the new group of Agricultural 
Chemicals offered by Monsanto. These 
chemicals are an important additien to 

the wide range of Monsanto products, 

and add one more name to the list of 


major industries served by Monsanto. 










Herbicides (Weed killers) : 
SANTOBRITE 
SANTOPHEN-20 
2.4.D. 










































‘i Insecticide : 
MONSANTO CHEMICALS FOR . - NIRAN 
AGRICULTURE INCLUDE: x Fungicides : 
F dae. THIURAD 
wv, / ? METHASAN 
ANICALITA Pd \ Wetting Agent : 
MONSANTO 7, SANTOMERSE 
CHEMICALS - PLAsTics 
™, Soil Sterilizer : 
KA oe MK CRESYLIC ACID 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED, 8 WATER! O00 PL ACE, LONDON, $s.W.1. 
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Sin,—Elizabeth Hanbury was born in 1793 (according to the D.N.B.) 
and died in 1901, aged 108 years, 4 months, and 3 weeks. She thus 
also spanned three centuries and beat Mr. Carter's great-great-grand- 
father by a short head. Miss Hanbury had, moreover, a very active 
career, first in the anti-slavery movement, and later in charitable work 
as a minister of the Society of Friends,~Yours, &c., 

Vicror PURCELL. 


10 Lyndewode Road, Cambridge. 


Charles Dickens 
review Of my book on Charles Dickens needs some 
I wrote nothing to suggest that “madmen make the best 

that genius is merely a more. convenient form of 
derangement ": on the contrary, I wrote that in extreme forms manic- 
depression precludes the creation of art and that Dickens's psychological 
oddities left him “ still in the domain of the normal.” Mr. Cohen says 
that my choice of evidence is “ highl; this is true only in 
the sense that there is much more evidence of the same kind that could 
ot find a place in a short book. It is positively inaccurate to say that 


Sirk ; yhen’s 
corre 


authors” of 


selective ° 


? 

pelt” my “victim” with “the opprobrious term bourgeois,” or 
hat | “reproach” him with dislike of trade unions, &c. To define a 
writer's attitude towards certain aspects of society is not to reproach 
him; and I should find it more difficult than does metaphorically- 
minded Mr. Cohen to pelt somebody with a term 

All this (to emulate Mr. Cohen’s loftiness) “ would not be worth an 
author's indignant attention” but for the fact that it points an interest- 
ing difference of critical approach to the great Victorians. The most 
fruitful way to consider the work of such great split-men as Dickens, 
Ruskin and Carlyle today is, I believe, to relate their characters to the 
discoveries of modern psychology and their work to the social atmos- 
phere of their ege. This is particularly true of Dickens, since Mr. 
Edmund Wilson’s brilliant analysis of his work nine years ago in The 
Wound and the Bow. Mr. Cohen prefers an academic literary approach 
by way of “comparisons with Thackeray and Balzac,” assessment of 
Dickens's debt to Cervantes and Smollett.” Very well: but he does 
his readers and himself less than justice when he blandly ignores the 
vution in Dickens criticism during the last few years, shown in the 
vgs of George Orwell, Mr. Humphrey House, Mr. Jack Lindsay 
M ilson.—Yours faithfully, JULIAN SYMONDS. 

Cottage, Badlesmere Lees, Nr Kent. 
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Faversham 


Sign of the Times 


shock that I received when I saw in The Times 

nd not in the correspondence columns, the same 

is that contained in the winning entry for your 

competitor must, I feel sure, have purposely intro- 

and the judge, no doubt having been previously 

ly awarded him the prize after careful consideration 

typical substance of the passage 

he distressing misuse of “who” and “whom” has, by “the way, 
creased in the last twenty-five years ——Yours faithfully, 
GRAHAM HoGcartu. 


nously 


Howe, Staveley, Nr. Kendal. Westmorland. 


Sweet William 


Sin. —It may be observed, with reference to the alleged association of 
Sweet William with the Duke of Cumberland, that the name in Scotland 
ragwort, “Stinking Willie,” has also been widely 
same origin. The derivation may be as apocryphal as 
William ; but it will scarcely be disputed that it would 
appropriate.—-Yours, &c., Patrick CADELL. 
Orford 


ot the common 

ascribed to the 

ot Sweet 
more 


sH 


“Small Talk at Wreyland 7 


Siz. —I am delighted to assure Janus and those who have read his para- 
lorr’s Small Talk at Wreyland that the second and third 
sull and otherwise 

I, it is true, is out of print. It can be reprinted at once if the 
* to Janus’s recommendation is as immediate and as overwhelming 


hould y muTs 


graph on Cecil 


volumes at least are current, have never been 


faithfully, 
R. W. Daviw, Manager, 
Cambridge University Press 


expect 


200 Euston Road, N.W I. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


I cearn from Mr. Ivor Morris, a member of the Central Regional 
Committee of the British Wool Marketing Board and a discriminay 
bookseller of Chipping Campden, that this jewel in the Cotswold ctown, 
a place whole in its architecture but by no means integer vitae, after 
hiding its lustre for so long a period, may once more become a centre for 
the marketing and despatch of fleeces. This is great news ; it must Make 
the bones of William Grevel, the mediaeval wool-stapler whose house 
remains intact in the High Street, dance in their sepulchre. Woo} and 
Chipping Campden were inseparable for centuries. 

This news, too, lends particular significance to the Festival Exhibitiog 
of Cotswold crafts, stonework and husbandry held at Cirencester and 
only recently closed. I saw it in June and was enchanted at the enthy. 
siastic taste, understanding and ingenuity with which the exhibits wee 
displayed. The straw giants of shepherds, huntsman, Pope and other jy 
their Cotswold-woven clothes and the totem-pole with a stylised cornfielj 
of wickerwork below, the golden fleece of a Cotswold ram in thé midds 
and a Cotswold wool-church made of rope at the top, expressed in their 
way as masterly a craftsmanship as the traditional trades did themselya, 
What a day for dispirited and over-centralised England if the Cotswolj 
wool-industry, the foundation of English prosperity in the fourteeat 
century, were to rise from the dead ! 


Cannibalistic Grey Squirrels ? 


On the wireless the other day a question was considered as to what was 
the impltcation of a grey squirrel standing over its mate run over bya 
car and chittering apparently with distress. The answer given by the 
pundits was that its jaws were probably slavering at the prospect of an 
exceptional meal. In my view this was an outrageous answer, and no 
good evidence supported it. For it was based on a presumption that to 
regard animals as actuated by such emotions as human beings feel way 
an anthropomorphic delusion, Not that I hold any brief for the grey 
squirrel, a detestable little rodent. 


What Do Animals Feel ? 


Outside Bredwardine on the Wye, where Francis Kilvert, tha 
passionate country-lover, lies buried, 1 once saw a car run over a youn 
weasel, while the family headed by the mother was crossing the road 
A minute or two later the mother emerged from the long grass at th 
side of the road and, picking up her dead infant by the neck, dis 
appeared back into the grass with it. As a preliminary to cating it? 
Some readers may recall the incident described by Hudson in Far Away 
and Long Ago in which the mate of a pair of migratory geese wa 
accidentally killed. The male stayed beside her until he starved to 
death. Llewelyn Powys in Ebony and Ivory recorded an example ofa 
male zebra driving off the jackals from his mate, wantonly shot by 
Powys himself. Such instances could be multiplied. During the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance the phenomena of nature were interpreted 
in terms of a higher equation ; in our own time their meanings ar 
read in terms of the lower. The latter method may to a wiser genet 
tion be regarded as even more erronegus than the former. 


In the Garden 


~ 


From 7 to 12 degrees of frost in three successive nights have been 
catastrophic. The garden looks like a dismantled room with all th 
best pieces removed and only litter left behind: — 


“What's past and what’s to come is strew'd with husks 
And formless ruin of oblivion.” 


Few strays had survived these three Norns of hoary-headed frosts. They 
had indeed fallen “in the fresh lap of the crimson rose,” for every 
petal had turned into dirty linen hanging on the line. The ashes dropped 
leaves, most still green, as well as thaw-drip, and the walnuts were stripped 
of every one. The Michaelmas daisies were a shambles, while the 
flowers of Clematis flammula were scatheless. But the scent was hardly 
perceptible. Ceanothus a few feet away was as misty-blue as ever, while 
scabious had bowed its head without surrendering its colours, a morality 
tale of the survival value of meeckness. Neither phlox nor Sedum 
purpureum had succumbed, though there were no tortoiseshells on t%® 
flat heads of the latter to fan their wings with the gesture of Charmuians 
ostrich-feather cooling the brow of Cleopatra. One of the oddest escape 
was maize, many of whose cobs I had not yet plucked. The less said 
about the dahlias the better. “Hurrah! blister my kidneys! Its 4 
frost—the dahlias are dead,” said Jorrocks. I cannot enter me 
such a mentality, but I was delighted to see the tomatoes prostrate. Thef 
been as hard as cricket balls all summer and autumn and 9% 
are paid for their obduracy. H. J. MaAssincHaM 
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Chairs for my customers 


-hip-ptp hooray ! 


“ My latest dining version of the traditional 
Windsor Chair,” said the ERCOLion, 

“ is causing many people to sit up in comfort 
and take notice. It retains all the endearing 
and enduring virtues of its kind, but garnishes 


them with new graces and refinements. Note 





the pleasing proportions, the mellow waxed finish 





and the detachable pallet cushions which 
successfully avoid shining after-effects no matter 
how often you sit on them. My chairs are 
designed with the tenderest consideration for the 
sitter’s anatomy (and his pocket) in either 

natural or dark wood. All good furniture shops 
get a supply. Call it a policy of chair and 

chair alike, or better still call at your nearest 
stockist and see them for yourself.” 


FURNITURE INDUSTRIES LIMITED °* HIGH WYCOMBE 





f: 
CONSULTATION 


Two forms of consultation are frequent 

at TI. No. 1 is full technical consultation 

with customers. No. 2 is expert consultation 

within TI itself, for TI is an organisation of 

49 factories in Britain, each with its specialised 

job. TI companies make cycles, cycle parts, 

precision steel tubes, electrical appliances, high pressure 

cylinders, gland packings, paint, aluminium alloy sheet, strip, 
extrusions. . . . Each feeds the whole TI fund of expert knowledge, 


available to all TI companies and to customers who consult them. 


Ti’s FORTY-NINE FACTORIES SERVE THE WORLD 


TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED, THE ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 (TRAFALGAR 5633)@ 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


A Fighting Admiral 
The Life and Letters of David Earl Beatty. By Rear-Admiral W. S. 


Chalmers. (Hodder & Stoughton. 25s.) 


In the Victorian and Edwardian navies the competition for promo- 
tion to Commander and Captain was very severe ; unless an officer 
was very strongly recommended by his Captain his name was not on 
the list from which selection for the half-yearly promotion was 
made. There were, however, three special avenues of promotion 
which enabled a few fortunate officers to outstrip their contem- 
poraries and avoid the severe competition. An Admiral on hauling 
down his flag was privileged to promote one officer; the officers 
of the Royal Yacht received special promotions; and the many 
minor wars of that era, in which the Navy co-operated with the 
Army, provided opportunities of gaining early promotion for war 
service. These special promotions had the disadvantage that officers 
without the necessary qualities for command of a man-of-war or 
of a fleet frequently reached the higher ranks, but the advantage 
that the Admiral’s list was occasionally enriched by relatively young 
men at the height of their physical and mental powers. It was 
fortunate. for the Navy and the nation that these special avenues 
existed, for when Beatty assumed command of the Battle Cruisers 
in 1913 he was only 42, the youngest Admiral since Nelson. 

In his younger days his career was linked with that of a distin- 
guished officer who afterwards became Admiral the Hon. Sir Stanley 
Colville. He served with Colville in the Royal Yacht, and a few years 
later Commander Colville, selected to command a flotilla of gun- 
boats on the Nile, chose Lieutenant Beatty to go with him and thus 
prepared the path for Beatty's promotion to Commander at the age 
of 27, the reward for his leadership, courage and dash in Lord 
Kitchener's Nile campaigns ; it was Captain Colville, when appointed 
to’ the * Barfleur,’ who chose Beatty as his second-in-command and 
thus paved the way for his promotion to Captain at the age of 29, 
the reward for his splendid leadership during the China War. This 
period of his life was crowned by his marriage to Mrs. Tree, with 
whom he had fallen in love before sailing for China. His wife 
enjoyed a large income from the millions of her father, Marshall 
Field, and the handsome young couple, with a place in Leicestershire 
for hunting, a grouse moor in Scotland, a fine house in London and 
a yacht, were soon prominent and popular figures in social and sport- 
ing circles. Life was very good and full of promise; the tragic 
last years of their married life were fortunately hidden from them. 
Beatty wrote almost daily to his wife when they were separated, 
and these letters not only become his own autobiography for 
important periods but throw much light on his character. 

His career as a Captain was uneventful ; the two ships he com- 
manded were smart and efficient and Prince Louis of Battenburg 
wrote to Mrs. Beatty: “It will probably give you pleasure to know 
that your husband's handling of * Queen’ is the best of the squad- 
ron.” But the consensus of naval opinion was that Beatty would 





SECOND VOLUME IN THE ‘BRIEF LIVES’ SERIES 


Queen Victoria 


This, the second volume in the series by ROGER FULFORD, 
forms a brief but excellent introduction to the history of 
the 19th Century in that it spans the long reign, and describes 
the wide activities of the Queen, by whose name that era is 
always known. Ilustrated. 


ALSO AVAILABLE Sir Francis Drake bys. A. wiLLIAMSON 
** Amongst historians, Dr. Williamson is eminently qualified to write 
Drake's life. This is a book full of facts, told simply and attractively 
by a scholar. It should be assured a warm welcome.”—SPECTATOR 


Frontispiece. 
IR t inal 
Lives 


“A notable new series of short biographies. I 
believe that everybody will find a great deal of 
pleasure in reading these new accounts of ancient 
themes in Brief Lives.’"-—EDMUND BLUNDEN 


PUBLISHED BY COLLINS AT 7s. 6d. EACH 


retire at the first moment convenient to him. He had spent much 
of his Captain’s time on half-pay ; his main interests, social and 
sporting, were outside the service ; peace-time service with its routine 
and standard cruises bored him. His letters tell a different 

He was already convinced that war with Germany was inevitable: 
despite his apparent lack of interest, we know now that the Naw 
to him came before everything. Nevertheless he imperilled his whole 
future by refusing an appointment after promotion to Rear-Admiral 
He would accept an independent command or nothing. In his intro. 
duction C. S. Forester writes: “If he was gambling it was a wild 
gamble, reckless to the last degree " ; his biographer believes he had 
an uncanny prevision of his own destiny and so was ready to throw 
the dice with Fate. The gamble came off. Winston Churchiff 
became First Lord and, over-riding the Sea Lords’ decision not to 
offer Beatty further employment, appointed him his Naval Secre. 
tary. Eighteen months later he assumed command of the Battle 
Cruisers, and for the next fourteen years he was continuously 
employed as Battle Cruiser Admiral, then as C-in-C, Grand Fleet, 
and for the last seven years as First Sea Lord. 

Lord Chatfield, one of Beatty’s right-hand men throughout those 
years, recorded his first impressions of his new Admiral in the 
‘Lion’: “I quickly realised that I was with a man of exacting 
character. Each ship Beatty had served in from the rank of Com. 
mander he had brought to a high state of efficiency. He had a love 
of doing everything at high pressure and high speed. This was nota 
pose ; it was entirely characteristic ; whether at sea or in hunting 
field ... yet he had a great power of restraint when he judged it to be 
necessary.” These qualities were in evidence soon after the outbreak 
of war when by combining audacity and good judgement Beatty 
cleared up an awkward situation in the Heligoland Bight. The Scar- 
borough Raid and the Dogger Bank action, both lucidly described, 
caused Beatty acute disappointment, for though the latter was hailed 
as a victory the initial success of sinking the * Blucher’ was not fol- 
lowed up because the ‘ Lion’ was put out of action and the leadership 
passed into other hands. But the Battle of Jutland was a supreme 
test of Beatty's strategical insight and tactical skill. His biographer 
disposes easily of the few adverse criticisms of his handling of the 
advanced forces and leaves no doubt that he brilliantly fulfilled all 
the tasks allotted to him. 

The critics were the self-appointed champions who poured forth 
a stream of uninformed criticism upon one or other of the two 
Admirals, Jellicoe and Beatty, and started an acrimonious con- 
troversy that lasted for several years. Beatty never took any part 
in this controversy, which gave a totally false impression of the 
relationship which existed between the two men. During the long 
period of tension before Jutland his serene calmness and cheerful 
outlook had been an inspiration to his officers and men ; they never 
knew how cheerless his private life had become or the terrible 
distress he suffered when, on the occasions that longer notice for 
going to sea enabled him to visit his home, nine miles from the 
base, he met with a cold welcome. 

His calmness and cheerfulness never deserted him even when it 
became highly improbable that the German Fleet would put to sea 
again, and perhaps the best tribute to his superb powers of leader- 
ship was that throughout those two and a half years his officers and 
men never relaxed their efforts to maintain and improve fighting 
efficiency nor lost all hope of firing their broadsides. A battle of 
another kind awaited him when he succeeded Wemyss as First Sea 
Lord, a battle to prevent the politicians squandering our sea-power. 
He served under four Prime Ministers—Lloyd George, Bonar Law, 
Ramsay MacDonald, Baldwin—and he retained their confidence and 
respect, though he was fighting them hard all the time for what he 
was convinced was the minimum naval strength below which it was 
dangerous to reduce. In this battle Winston Churchill was one of 
his doughtiest opponents. ; 

But we know now from his letters that his strength was being 
sapped by sleepless nights and precious time spent in helping his 
stricken wife back to health and attending to her business affairs 
which, owing to her unpredictable mind, were in a chaotic state, and, 
when at last he severed his connection with the service in which he 
had spent his life, it was not to enjoy the fruits of his labours in 4 
happy and peaceful home. She died four years later. Beatty loved 
her to the end. It was, as Forester says, that which made his 
situation so frightful 

Beatty was only 56 when he left the Admiralty, but after retire 
ment he had more than his share of serious accidents, and, despile 
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SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGEDIES 
G. B. HARRISON 


This is the first of three volumes in the course of which 
Professor Harrison will discuss each of Shakespeare’s plays. 


21s. net 


RAINER MARIA RILKE 
HIS LIFE AND WORK 
F. W. VAN HEERIKHUIZEN 
Translated by F. G. RENIER and ANNE CLIFF 


The author shows that Rilke was a great German poet 
and, in spite of the obscurity of his life, a representative 
figure of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 


25s. net 


TYPES OF RELIGIOUS 
EXPERIENCE 
CHRISTIAN AND NON-CHRISTIAN 
JOACHIM WACH 


The author explains the nature of religious experience, 
and suggests standards by which it may be distinguished 
from other kinds of experience. 

2)s. net 





ROUTLEDGE & KEGAN PAUL 




















Oxford Books 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF 


ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH 
edited by 


H. F. LOWRY, A. L. P. NORRINGTON, 
and F. MULHAUSER 


(Oxford English Texts) 35s. net 
This edition has been based upon an entirely fresh 


collation of manuscripts, and provides a fuller and 
more correct text than any hitherto available. 





THE SUBMERGED VILLAGE 
by JAMES KIRKUP 
7s. 6d. net 
*. . . a book which the increasing number of Mr. 
Kirkup’s followers will be proud to possess. I would 
Say myself that he is by far the most interesting of the 
younger poets writing to-day... .’ Poetry Quarterly. 


Oxford University Press 
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A PRIX GONCOURT WINNER 


OD 


now gives us 


The White Horse 


The story of a picaresque character born out (2) 
of his time. Set in a ’tween-war Parisian society (> 
that fairly bubbles with life and will bring 


nostalgic memories to many English readers. 


Publication Thursday 12s. 6d. net 
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CALENDARS 1952 
TREES AND FLOWERS. Edited by E. F. ¢ 
Bellingham. 
Size 12” x 83", in colour, 3s. net, purchase tax 2s. , 
ALPINE CALENDAR. Edited by R. L. G. ‘ 
Irving. 
MOUNTAIN BRITAIN. Edited by Gerald 
Lacey. 





Each with 27 monochrome illustrations and Spirax 
Binding. Size 94” x 7}". 3s. net, purchase tax 8d. 
THE EXCHANGE STABILITY PROBLEM 
By Dr. G. STUVEL, Chief of the Global 
Planning Division, Central Planning Bureau 
of the Netherlands. 
Dr. Stuvel’s masterly analysis of this subtly complex 
question, and the lucidity and thoroughness of his 
exposition, make the essence of this important book 
accessible to all economists. Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 
A BREVIATE OF PARLIAMENTARY 
PAPERS: 1917-1939 
Edited by P. FORD, Professor of Economics, 
University College, Southampton. 


Royal 8vo. (2 10s. net. 


THE NEGLECT OF SCIENCE 
By F. E. SIMON, C.B.E., F.R.S., Professor 
of Thermodynamics, University of Oxford. 
Essays on the latest scientific developments, and 
what is needed if science is to fulfil its promise to 


help us. Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
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repeated warnings and the entreaties of his sons, he found it impos- 
sible to carry out his doctor’s instructions when a heart trouble 
increased. He had always lived dangerously ; lying immobile in 
bed was more than he could bear. 

“Tt all seems too fantastic ever to have happened, except that it 
did happen,” are the opening words of Forester’s introduction to 
this biography of one of our greatest fighting Admirals and most 


effective First Sea Lords. It is because Beatty’s career was so 
fantastic that this admirable portrait of him will appeal to both 
layman and naval officer. When many fast-moving squadrons are 
engaged, naval battles are not easy to follow, but the life of a 
fighting Admiral without an adequate account of his battles would be 
Hamlet without the play. Beatty’s biographer has kept the descrip- 
tion of the battles commendably short and clear and, by his wise 
choice of letters, has given us an excellent character study of one 
of the most striking personalities in British naval history. 
W. M. JAMES 


Philosophical Imagination 


(Constable. 42s.) 


Dominations and Powers. By George Santayana, 


Human beings, who are otherwise quite used to doing two things 
at once (talking and drinking; travelling and enjoying the view), 
when they turn to reading are apt to demand something which 
engages them in a single activity. And when a book invites us to 
turn its pages and enjoy its separate scenes, and at the same time 
gives hints of a firm structure which encourages close study, we are 
apt to be suspicious. But when delight and instruction are both at 
a high level and avoid the suggestion that the union is synthetic, 
we are sometimes prepared to accept them together. This, I think, 
should be our attitude to Dominations and Powers, which is a book 
of this elusive and provoking sort. 

The casual reader, then, may turn its pages and find in them a 
collection of essays. Each of these hundred chapters is a finished 
example of the imaginative subtlety of thought and expression which 
we have long ago learnt to expect from Santayana. His manner 
has always been to explore images rather than analyse concepts, to 
meditate rather than argue. And there is so much individuality 
about the performance that it must be counted an achievement to 
have escaped all these years the nemesis of writing a parody of 
himself. His themes here are the varieties of human behaviour, the 
ambivalence of human enterprise, the hindrances and servitudes we 
suffer, the “false defiances of fate” and illusory escapes, and the 
freedom we at once enjoy and seek. 

In this reading we shall observe also his loves and hates, his 
prejudices and predilections. Life is neither a journey nor a feast, 
but a predicament and a dream, to be meditated upon with a com- 
bination of sympathy and ironic detachment. In his earliest writings 
Santayana displayed an effortless sagacity which was open to the 
suspicion of being precocious ; in age the dazzle may be diminished, 
but the wisdom is still apt and has not grown garrulous. Here he 
disclaims a creed, a message or the power of prophecy ; his attitude 
is at bottom aesthetic ; and his sympathy lies with whatever exhibits 
“harmony and strength, no matter how short-lived.” Longevity is 
a vulgar good, and consequently “the folly of the enthusiast may 
sometimes be wiser than the wisdom of the world.” 

But if this manner of reading the book scarcely needs recom- 
mendation because it will come easily to anyone who opens it and 
will have its immediate reward, there is something else which must 
be pointed out lest it escape notice. The book is not, in fact, an 
anthology of miscellaneous reflections strung together on the thin 
thread of an arbitrary attitude to the universe. It is an intellectual 
structure, a vertebrate and well-considered philosophy. It is true that 
the articulation is not obtrusive, and it is true also that the title of 
the book is not a very explicit signpost to the structure ; but not to 
have detected the articulation is to have missed the proper quality of 
the book. 

Santayana’s affinity is neither with Plato nor Hegel, both of whom 
make their appearance, however (and though Hegel is recognisable 
he is barely recognised). His affinity is with Spinoza. Indeed, 
though there is nothing crudely derivative about his thought, to 
explore its convolutions is like exploring a modernised version of 
Spinoza’s ethical and political philosophy. The human individual 
appears first as “ primal Will,” and in this appearance his activity 
is in relation to the world as “ natural.” To escape from this genera- 
tive order of activity is impossible ; it is our fate as animals. But 
in relation to their fellows the activity of human beings bifurcates 
into militant and rational modes. In the militant order of activity 
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the wilfulness of the will is expressed ; “the source of militancy” 
lies in “ the indecision or self-contradiction of animal Will jn pur. 
suing distractedly incompatible goods.” In the rational order, on the 
other hand, activity is animated not by a finished ideal of conduct, 
but by a harmony of conduct when it is appropriate to its circum. 
stances. And here, in relation to political activity (which is always 
generative and may be either militant or rational), there is an echo of 
Burke—* all sound reforms must be massively generative movements 
and not thinly militant strains ""—and an even more distinct echo 
of Coleridge. 

Writers in this tradition have a habit of bringing the argument up 
to a certain point and often, to this point, carrying conviction. Byt 
it is a point of uncertain equilibrium, and many questions remaig 
unanswered ; the analysis of “ circumstance” and “ expedience” jg 
left incomplete. It is disappointing to find Santayana travelling this 
route with such acuteness of observation (and so much engaging talk 
by the way) and breaking off at the familiar point. But of the power 
and subtlety of the attempt there can be no dagibt. Dominations and 
Powers is an achievement of philosophical imagination such as we 
have become unaccustomed to in these days of minute dissectiog, 

MICHAEL OAKESHOTT, 


Photography as Art 


Masterpieces of Victorian Photography. 
(Phaidon Press. 2s.) 


By I felmut Gernsheim, 


DuriNnG the past summer a small exhibition in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum brought home for the first time to many the achieve: 
ments of Victorian photographers. Professionals, and those whose 
work is connected with photography, have long known and admired 
the pictures taken by D. O. Hill, Mrs. Cameron and Roger Fenton, 
But for this exhibition, besides a most striking display of the iccepted 
masters, works by a number of virtually unknown men had been 
assembled. The collection showed beyond doubt that British photo. 
graphers in the nineteenth century, with clumsy equipment and ina 
largely amateur way, achieved results which have never beea 
surpassed, particularly in portraiture. 

Helmut Gernsheim, who organised that exhibition from the 
collection he built up in this country during only six years of 
research, has now chosen seventy-two of the photographs then 
shown, to be published by the Phaidon Press under the title Master 
pieces of Victorian Photography. The result is a delightful and 
scholarly book which anyone can enjoy and students of photography 
will cherish. The choice of pictures is excellent. The plates are well 
printed on a fine art paper—essential for a true photographic 
quality. Wide margins set off the pictures, and there are admirable 
notes on the photographers and their ways of working. In addition, 
Mr. Gernsheim has written an introduction which, apart from one 
or two rather wild expressions, provides the most complete and 
careful examination of the relation between photography and paint- 
ing I have ever read. 

The book raises a score of questions, but the most obvious is 
the hardest to answer. Why is it that, within five years of Fox 
Talbot's invention, Hill was making portraits which have never been 
surpassed and which no photographer of today can equal? Hill 
was a painter ; but as painter he was less than mediocre, and much 
abler painters have applied themselves to photography without 
approaching his success. It is said that the technical limitations of 
those early days were an actual help to achieving portraits of true 
quality. An exposure of several minutes was at that time common, 
Self-consciousness in the sitter, the ruin of so many intended 
portraits, survives our present-day quick exposures, but them faded 
out as the minutes went by—allowing the true nature of the sitter 
to show through. Though true, this seems to me, as explanation, 
insufficient. I believe that part of the success gained by these early 
workers in photography was due to the very newness of their 
medium. Like early workers in the cinema, they were enthusiasts, 
captivated by a medium which they felt to be capable of infinite 
development. Every picture was thought out, for every exposure 
held the possibility of a masterpiece. 

A second question that comes up is whether at least some part 
of the great social reforms begun in Victorian days was not due 
to the influence of the camera. It is the peculiar quality of the 
photograph to present commonplace truth in a dramatic way. 
Pictures such as John Thomson’s and Adolphe Smith’s “Poor 
Woman with Baby "—and the rest of their work in London streets 
—provided evidence much harder to overlook than long-winded 
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reports. The writer draws general conclusions: the camera presents 
the individual unhappy creature. 

In Mr. Gernsheim’s book, however, emphasis is on photography 
as art, not as an instrument of social change. The camera no more 
takes photographs than the rifle shoots animals. The successful 
photograph contains some scientific knowledge and a considerable 
element of chance, but it is the cameraman’s mind and eye that 
chiefly make the picture. The genuine achievements of the camera 
are limited, but could be obtained in no other way. Photographs 
of the same scene are not “all alike”; a trained eye distinguishes 
the work of different masters, not infallibly, but about as well as an 
art critic distinguishing between pencil drawings by similar, but 
different, hands. If some day these simple facts come to be accepted, 
Mr. Gernsheim can claim a fair share of the credit. 

Tom Hopkinson. 


Modern Man: A Sombre Picture 
The Estate of Man, By Michael Roberts. (Faber. 13s.) 


TRANSCENDING the innumerable problems which face the world today 


is one which is the concern of all, and which is slowly but surely 
focusing the attention of peoples and their governments throughout 
the civilised world, It is the growing pressure of population on 
natural resources, the ability of the world estate of man to support 
man in ever-increasing numbers. At the moment the human family 
of 2,350 million is increasing at the net rate of a little under 1 per 
cent. per annum, involving a net increase of 20 million a year. 
Thus the world adds unto itself in five months a new population 
equivalent to that of the whole of Australia; in eight months the 
population of all Canada; and in 2} years the population of the 
whole of Britain. 

The world includes much ice and snow, much desert and many 
mountains—lands which are not and may never be productive of 
food. Out of the fourteen or fifteen acres which are the share of 
the earth's land-surface falling to each individual, only four or five 
acres can be classed as even potentially productive of food, and 
only about one acre or 1} acres is actually productive. Even if the 
world were in fact one comprehensive unit, where all shared alike 
the food or food-producing land, the pressure of the growing popula- 
tion on natural resources would be one of utmost seriousness. 
Actually, with the world divided into national units separated by 
man-made barriers, which despite all efforts tend to become more 
restrictive rather than less, the problem becomes one for every nation 
individually, on which the point of view is often coloured by national 
circumstances, 

In their use—or misuse—of land and other natural resources the 
people of the United States over the last three centuries have prob- 
ably been more destructive than any other nation the world has 
ever known. Thoughtless clearing of forests, the overstocking of 
natural pastures, the driving of the plough up hill and down dale 
irrespective of natural drainage are but some of the abuses which 
have led to that greatest scourge known to man, soil erosion ; and 
in consequence to the abandonment of millions of acres formerly 
highly productive. 

It is appropriate that American writers like William Vogt and 
Fairfield Osborn should see with apprehensive eye the devastation 
not yet always apparent to the-casual passer-by. On the other hand 
there are still those who, through rose-tinted spectacles, see the 
sparsely inhabited lands of the tropics as merely awaiting the arrival 
of modern man with his “superior” knowledge and his large 
machines to make good the inability of the older settled parts of the 
world to supply the needed food. Their ebullient optimism should 
surely have suffered a series of recent setbacks with the £36 million 
failure of the East African groundnut scheme, with the writing-off 
of the Gambia poultry scheme, and many others of smaller magni- 
tude. These failures should surely have shaken our faith in the 
modern machine, designed for other conditions in other latitudes. 
Yet we find in Britain that a deep-seated, apparently unshakable 
faith in the existence of vast actual or potential reservoirs of food 
is common to many business-men, to our economic leaders who 
think in terms of pre-1939 international trade, and to the urban- 
minded planners who refute the warnings of those who are watching 
carefully the use of the precious food-producing land in this country. 

In the last two or three years of his life Michael Roberts pondered 
upon these problems. He did not, alas, succeed in finishing the book 
he had in mind before his death in De@ember, 1948, but he left 
three completed chapters, one on the general problem of food and 
people, the others on the land and its characters and on the sources 
of energy. He also left other chapters which he would probably 
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have revised, together with notes for an introduction and for two 
final chapters. His widow (Janet Adam Smith) has prepared this 
material for the Press, and the result is a work of substantial w 
for it is possible to see throughout the way in which the author’ 
mind was working. Perhaps the greatest pull of the work lies fa 
the fact that it comes from the pen of a man accustomed to think 
deeply on social problems, accustomed from the preparation of his 
well-known anthologies of poetry to sift the grain from much chaff 
yet maintaining a detached viewpoint. : 
The agriculturalist, the forester, the geologist and other Specialists 
may each find the treatment of his own particular subject slight, 
but the essentials are there—fitted into the composite picture. From 
material things the author passes on to consider the reservoir of 
talent in the world (Chapter V) and draws attention to the Serious 
decline in intelligence. Those who write on material resources may 
not, at first, see the connection with Chapter VI entitled “ How Much 
Will Our Nerves Stand ? ”, and yet the troubles of modern man, the 
“nervous wreck,” are troubles of which every man and woman js 
vaguely conscious. The last complete chapter has many incisive 
comments on modern political and economic trends: can we afford 
much of the unproductive work which planning of ail types 
involves ? It is a sombre picture which is presented, but the book 
is one which every thoughtful person should read and ponder, 
L. DUDLEY Stamp. 


The Progress of Criticism 


English Literary Criticism: 17th and 18th Centuries. By J. W. H. 
Atkins. (Methuen. 215.) 


Milton Criticism. Fdited by James T horpe. (Routledge. 218.) 


Tue history of criticism is tangled, often repetitive, confused by 
cross-currents, and Professor Atkins has once more deserved our 
gratitude by sorting out the threads during a_ period, with a 
thoroughness readers of his volume on English Renascence 
criticism will recognise. The picture briefly is this. At the begin. 
ning of the eighteenth century minds were largely in the grip of 
the French version of neo-classicism, tied by the rules, lacking in 
historical sense. Not that the English were altogether comfortable 
in these fetters, in spite of lip-service rendered to Rapin, Le Bossu, 
Bouhours and Boileau. Dryden, with his wide sweep and his 
craftsman’s passion, was always open to debate, and Temple intro- 
duced the notion of relativity, stressing the influence of climate and 
society on literature. 

Moreover, Hobbes’s psychological approach, reinforced by 
Locke's “ sensationalism,” was beginning to have its effect. In 
short, criticism was becoming not so much a discussion of how 
writers should write as argument about what readers should find 
in what they read. It came to be recognised that, as Professor 
Atkins reminds us, beauty was in the eye of the beholder ; we are 
approaching the age of sensibility, of the Man of Feeling. The 
discussion ranged about such words as “taste,” “the sublime” 
and “ imagination,” rather than about “kinds,” and was feeling 
its way to an aesthetic by such considerations as the relation 
between painting and poetry, whether or not you should number 
the streaks of the tulip, and how far the language of poetry was 
that of common use. 

Names unfamiliar to the general reader are here shown to be 
important, such as those of Bishop Lowth and Lord Kames, to 
add to those of the Wartons, Hurd, Hume and Dr. Johnson. The 
basic ideas on which nineteenth-century criticism was to build its 
edifice were being threshed out. Professor Atkins’s book will be 
of enormous use to any student of literature and to anyone 
interested in the history of ideas. The scene is broadly drawn, with 
a wealth of reference and quotation, and, though the movements 
were erratic, the general progression is surely indicated, and the 
threads kept clear and distinct. is 

Not every reader will agree that the influence of “ Longinus — 
first brought to modern notice by Boileau—was so determining 4 
factor as Professor Atkins argues. What was probably of greater 
significance was the enormous increase in the reasonably cultured 
reading public. The thriving and rapidly growing middle classes, 
who had leisure to read and wanted to know what to look for 9 
as to find things which gave them pleasure, and to be justifigd ia 
preferring appeals to the heart rather than to the head, demanded 
an approach of this sort. Common sense, ordinary sensibility, Wa 
to be the guide, not rules which could be appreciated only by 8 
specially educated clique. Addison, brilliant journalist that he was, 
was one of the first to feel this, and his essays on the imagination 
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were for that reason so influential—more so than Professor Atkins 
seems willing to admit, But naturally in a book of this scope every 
reader will find some points of disagreement. We are told, for 
instance, that the chaste and simple style of Addison's essays 
“formed a vivid contrast to the pompous rotundity of phrase 
common at the time.” Who wrote such pompously rotund phrases, 
we might ask—Swift? Defoe? Prior? Berkeley? Steele? 
Nor will everybody feel that Professor Atkins is fair to Pope's 
Windsor Forest, though he gives Pope full credit for the anti- 
pedantry campaign in which he so ably led the Scriblerians. But 
any cavils one may make against this work are on minor points 
of detail: the work as a whole is immensely welcome. 

Mr. Thorpe’s selection of Milton criticism will to some extent 
serve to illustrate Professor Atkins’s work. The main essays rua 
from Addison to Mr. Eliot (his Academy lecture), while there are 
excerpts from other writers ranging from Marvell to Arnold. There 
are five essays up to 1818—which year yields both Coleridge and 
Hazlitt ; then there is a gap till we reach Sir Walter Raleigh in 
1900. It is a pity that this gap was not filled in, say, with Bagehot's 
very characteristic essay, or the whole of the Landor-Southey con- 
versation, of which only a small slice is offered, and that weighted 
heavily on the side of praise. Among the moderns we are given a 
number of American essays (this is a Princeton production) of great 
interest, especially that of that great Milton scholar Professor Han- 
ford, while at home we get Dr. Tillyard, Sir Herbert_Grierson, 
Charles Williams and Mr. C, S. Lewis. The absence of Lascelles 
Abercrombie is to be regretted, but on the other hand we have 
the benefit of an essay by M. Denis Saurat. In spite of gaps, the 
book gives a very fair picture of what has been happening to Milton 
in the minds of successive generations and what aspects of him 
critics and readers have wished to discuss. And if no two people 
would make quite the same choice, admirers of Milton, or those 
who are baffled by him, will be glad to have this volume by them. 


BonaMy Dosreée. 


Liquid History 
The First Anthology of the River. By Joho 
With a Foreword by W. J. Brown. 


Sweete Themmes. 
Irwin and Jocelyn Herbert. 


(Parrish. 17s. 6d.) 


Ir was the late John Burns, politician and bibliophil, who called the 
Thames “ liquid history.” This anthology is an enlargement of that 
idea, for the two collectors have been concerned rather to emphasise 
the records of the scene and the events, rather than poetic attitudes 
and literary musings, relating to the River, which every Cockney 
must spell with a capital letter. 

Mr. Brown's foreword is first to be signalled as a model introduc- 
tion. After pointing out the historical service done by the book, he 
reminds the reader of a few conspicuous beauties of the Thames, 
in time and space, historical and geographical, concluding this 
evocative catalogue by saying: 

“ All these, and so many more, noble beauties we take for granted 
in the River. It has inspired some of the noblest of English verse 
und some good songs. But the English treat the River as they do 
their wives. It is not that they do not love them. It is that they 
assume their permanent presence and availability, lean on it, and 
say very little about it. And so with their River.” 

The anthologists, with Mr. Brown's support, undertake to break 
that matrimonial habit, so that English readers shall be made fully 
conscious of the part our Thames has played in the growth of our 
national character, and how in the process its physical features have 


been modulated, worn down, improved, added to, detracted from, 
in its serene journey through the centuries and the meadows. The 
collection ranges from Julius Caesar's Gallic Wars to Joho 
Betjeman’s delightful poem about Henley-on-Thames in 1948, when 
eee beefy AtTS 
Without their hats 


Come shooting through the bridge. 
And *cheerioh’ and * Cheeribye’ 
Across the waste of waters die 
And low the mists of evening lie 
And lightly skims the midge.” 


the mists of memory lie just as sadly across the land- 


how, 
reader's mind as he comes to that poem at the end of the 


some 
scape C1 
book ; a sadness due to riches, the overfull treasury of time and 
place, the grandeurs, the oddities, the sweet moods such as Edmund 
Prothalamion,” which gives the book its title 
RicHarD CHurci. 
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Fiction 
The ‘Caine’ Mutiny. By Herman Wouk. (Cape. 
Novelette, with Other Stories. By A. L. Barker. 


128. 6c.) 


153.) 
(Hogarth Press, 


Rain on the Pavements. By Roland Camberton. (Lehmann. tos. 6d,) 
The Knot of Vipers. By Translated by Gerard 
Hopkins. 1 6d.) , 


THe American publishing trade is better geared than our own for 
“ pushing " the sale of a novel that one of its members, at any rate 
among the larger firms, “ believes in,” but even the most experienced 
American publisher may find it just a little difficult to tell in advance 
of publication what precisely are the qualities in a novel that Promise 
wide popularity. Yet the curious thing is that, so soon as a novel 
does in fact begin to have a really large sale, it becomes quite easy to 
discover why. There are favourite subjects of fiction, of coune 
corresponding with the popular newspaper themes of sport, crime 
and sex ; but the secret of the best-seller, even more than of, say, the 
success of esteem, is in the treatment of the subject. { 

The * Caine’ Mutiny is a leading American best-seller, and deserves 
to be. Long, lively, energetic, often amusing and sometimes not too 
uncomfortably touching, it tells the story of a destroyer-minesweeper 
engaged for the most part on escort duty in the Pacific in 1944 and of 
a curious episode of near-mutiny. There is almost nothing of battle 
and sudden death ; this is a profusely detailed picture of U.S, Navy 
routine and a study of the American civilian as sailor. The captain 
of the ‘Caine,’ the preposterous Queeg, _tyrannical, malevolent, 
fraudulent, incompetent, cowardly and cracked, who is deposed by 
the first officer at the crisis of a typhoon, seemed to me over-drawn 
and all the more unlikely for being saddled in the end with a case. 
book psychology of fearsome complexity ; but the rest of the ship's 
company are very well done. Why the prairie fire of popularity, 
however ? Surely for two reasons. First, because of the sympathy, 
the humour, the specifically American and faintly ingenuous serious 
ness with which Mr. Wouk enters into the mind of “ the free citizen 
treated as a dumb slave,” quickening apprehension in his readers of 
the substance of discipline, perhaps also of the tradition of lawless. 
ness, in the American way of life. Next, because of the sophisti- 
cated charm of his Princeton lordling and poor little Bronx girl 
(but she was a night-club singer !) love story, which is unfolded in 
dialogue that always has pace and wit and is no less characteristically 
American in its very, very streamlined way. 

The ‘Caine’ Mutiny has most of the virtues of a good novel butis 
not specially individual in style. Miss A. L. Barker's distinction a5 
a writer of fiction is that hers is an individual style in the making 
After a sharp-eyed and piquant volume of short stories, /nnocenis, 
came an awkward and unsatisfactory full-length novel, and now 
follows another collection of stories that displays an acute, promising 
but still undependable talent. Miss Barker's very feminine observa- 
tion has a cutting edge, her best phrases cast a glow on the page, 
she is almost always very good with children, and her storytellers 
instinct for the shock of surprise is often very sound. But she is 
still inclined to be merely clever and, worse still, is too fond ot 
writing of things that are evidently outside her experience. Much 
the most telling piece in this uneven collection is the long-short story 
that gives its title to the volume, the tale of a nineteen-year-old 
soldier, a slum product, who is recuperating in the country and 
engages the passion of a tender, tranquil, only faintly Emma 
Bovary-ish creature more than twice his age. The story is flawed 
by a touch of rather precious feeling now and then, but it has a 
strength and delicacy that make the happiest impression 

Mr. Camberton, like Miss Barker a recipient of the Somerset 
Maugham Award, has all too plainly written out of experience in 
this second novel of his (was it, in fact, written earlier than Scamp ?), 
which pictures David Hirsch’s boyhood and youth in an orthodox 
Jewish environment in the East End of London. Mr. Camberton 
is light and detached, and his sketches of school, synagogue, first 
steps in literature and the rest are done shrewdly and with 4 
pleasantly measured humour and humorous exaggeration. But tt 
has all been done, I fear, rather frequently before 

So to the translation of M. Mauriac’s Le Noeud de Vipéres. tt 
is one of the gloomiest, most misanthropical of his novels, this story 
of a miserly man of the world dying of angina in the unloving bosom 
of his greedy children and grandchildren, and one of the mos 
ambiguous, since the first-person method of narration »bscures the 
obligatory Jansenist moral. But here, at any rate, ts a rovelist in 


the Latia traditioa that derives from a moral view of the universe 
R. D. CHARQUES 


Francois Mauriac. 


(Eyre and Spottiswoode, 11s, 
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N E w ST E EL t 
alias JACK SCRAP - 
(MAY BE IN HIDING OR DISGUISED) f 





Bring your detective powers to bear on the 
search for scrap and you'll probably unearth tons 
of it disguised as old plant you never use or 
hidden 
warehouses, 


in out of the way corners of your 


stockrooms 


and yards. 
The new steel every 


Speed the 


SGRAP 


Speed 
the Steel 


with dismantling and collection. LoOU....-__-___ 


industry needscan be made 
from the old steel it has 
done with. Find all you 
can. Round it up. Turn 
it in. 


a He ee ee 5 


Your scrap merchant will help 


Issued for the STEEL SCRAP DRIVE by the 
British Iron and Steel Federation 


STEEL HOUSE, TOTHILL STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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WINSTON CHURCHILL'S 
WAR MEMOIRS 


VOLUME V 


‘Closing the Ringe’ 


Another magnificent chapter of world history seen through the 


eyes of the man who did so much to make it - The Conquest 
of Sicily - Reactions to Mussolini’s fall - Negotiations for 
Italian Armistice - Quebec Conference - Surrender of Italian 
Government - Salerno and Anzio operations - Eden’s visit to 
Moscow - Cairo and Teheran Conferences - Greek mutiny - 
Planning for D-Day - Capture of Rome - Difficulties with 


| de Gaulle, Stalin and U.S. Chiefs of Staff. 


Begites ove NOVEMBER Sth. coc 7he 


Daily Celegraph 
| x Order your copy toed 




















THE 


Shorter 


Daughter of England. By Dorothy Margaret 
Stuart. (Macmillan. 213.) 
Tuts is the first bicgraphy of Princess Char- 
lotte to appear since the publication of three 
books all of which contain important new 
material: —Letters of Kine George IV 
(1939), The Daughters of King George Ill 
(1939) and The Letters of the Princess Char- 
lotte (1949). The letters to her friend Miss 
Mercer Elphinstone are particularly reveal- 
ing. We are given a detached, witty and 
yet sympathetic account of a young girl who 
was used by scheming persons in political 
campaigns for or against her father, the 
Prince Regent, or her mother, the ill-behaved 
Caroline, Princess of Wales. The story is 
well told with many brief touches that 
illuminate character. “Prinney” appears 
slightly less unpleasant than in most accounts 
of his life, though “ shallow amiability " and 
a tendency to act a part and to orate do not 
mitigate the intention to use his daughter as 
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a “rod wherewith to beat his wife.” The 
Princess herself in spite of her boyish 
manners—an ugly stance, a bobbing bow 


and awkward ways—grows in attraction as 
the pathos and helplessness of her situation 
develop. Her affectionate heart, going beg- 
ging, fell in love several times most 
unsuitably, but settled down eventually with 
Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, though the legend 
that love for him was what ousted the Prince 
of Orange is proved untrue. The story of his 
quiet influence parallels the relations between 
Albert and Victoria; Charlotte’s death in 
1817, after bearing a still-born son, cut short 
the story and ended his English career. No 
wonder that the whole country mourned her 
when the rest of the court was full of coarse- 
ness, vulgarity, ill-bred Royalties and schem- 
ing politicians. Generosity and frankness 
are qualities that all can see and feel, and it 
is touching that Leopold, even after another 
marriage and after reigning in Belgium as 
King, wanted to be buried beside her. Years 
later he described her to Queen Victoria as, 
among other good things, “so fair and 
candid when wrong.” If the people did not 
mourn Charlotte, for whom else in 1817 
could they mourn ? Bi. F. 


The Prodigal Father. By Saunders. 
18s.) 


Edith 

(Longmans. 
The Prodigal Father is an inadequate title 
for a sketch of Dumas pére and an account 
of Dumas fils and Marie Duplessis his 
mistress, the Lady of Camellias. It is by no 
means a serious study, and is more con- 
cerned with love affairs than literature, but it 
provides a lively description of the demi- 
monde and the artistic world in nineteenth- 
century France. _Most of the expected 
characters make an appearance: Gautier, 
inevitably wearing his red waistcoat at the 
premiére ; George Sand relentlessly observ- 
ing Liszt and Marie d’Agoult ; Rachel, who 
is ugly and inordinately selfish, maintaining 
the illusion of beauty and nobility. Louis 
Philippe potters with his umbrelia, de Vigny 
displays his princely manners, and Hugo 
remembers, with his usual aptitude and self- 
congratulation, how he gave a coin to Marie 
Duplessis while she was still a beggar-girl 
In Miss Saunders’ narrative (which is some- 
times a little excited) men and women move 


calculation, showing 
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Notices 


apparently, few moderate emotions; and 
seen in these surroundings the vigour of the 
two Dumas seems only normal. Of Marie 
Duplessis herself too little is said; in her 
portrait she smiles enigmatically and shows 
a certain but not outstanding beauty. Miss 
Saunders does not suggest the attraction 
which inspired both Liszt and Dumas fils, 
nor explain that “strange hold upon the 
living’ which led a severe concierge, in the 
twentieth century, to carry weekly bouquets 
to the courtesan’s grave. 


The Senecan Amble: 
Form from Bacon to Collier. 
Williamson. 42s.) 


THe American work of scholarship on 
literary subjects is beginning to acquire the 
impenetrability of the traditional German 
thesis. Professor Williamson's field of 
enquiry, the development of English prose 
from its rhetorical beginnings to the moment 
when, in the hands of Bunyan and Defoe, it 
became capable of telling a simple story, 
is relatively uncharted. The rival claims of 
Ciceronian and Senecan prose theory for 
the loyalty of the various schools of English 
writing—the followers of Erasmus, the 
Euphuists, the Baconians, the High Church 
divines and the generation of the Royal 
Society—are in Professor Williamson’s eyes 
highly dramatic. Unfortunately, hawever, 
instead of telling a direct story of the free- 
ing of English prose from the bonds of Latin 
formalism, with the help of Seneca’s 
example as a counterblast to Cicero’s, he 
devotes overmuch space to the rival theories 
of his fellow-scholars, Croll and Krapp. So 
turgid, moreover, is his own prose style that 
the originality of his defence of the 
Euphuists and his attack upon Bacon almost 
entirely fails to capture the reader's interest. 
His book will be quoted, for it is the product 
of great labour and considerable thought, 
but it will be a hopeful don who puts it on 
his students’ reading list. J. M. C. 


a Study in Prose 
By George 
(Faber, 


Shropshire. A Shell Guide by John Piper and 


John Betjeman. 


Tuts is the first Shell Guide to be published 
since the war, and it will be welcome not only 
to those who are likely to travel in Shrop- 
shire but also to armchair travellers who 
appreciate the Betjeman approach to church 
architecture, Victorian railway stations, plan- 
tations of conifers, and so on. Old Salopians 
who remember their Sunday afternoon walks 
in the dreary countryside south of Shrews- 
bury will be pleased to see a photograph of 
the Shropshire and Montgomeryshire rail- 
way, and to be told that Mary Webb was 
married in Meole Bracechurch (a fact that 
may be new to them). The Betjeman method 
has its drawbacks—among them a _ photo- 
graph of the Shrewsbury Eye, Ear and 
Throat Hospital (Alfred Waterhouse, 1881) 
but it abundantly justifies itself on the whole, 
both in text and illustration, though Harrison 
Ainsworth is probably not the best authority 
for Charles II's adventures after Worcester. 
The book has one serious fault—that the 
figures in brackets after the place-names 
often do not correspond to the appropriate 
numbered squares on the map at the end of 
the book, as was presumably intended 


(Faber. 12s. 6d.) 
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The Conquest of Death. 


By John Mi 
Murry. (Peter Nevill. tn 


153.) 

Tuts book has two parts. The first is 
translation by Mr. Murry “of Constagy, 
Adolphe ; the second, rather longer part. & 
Mr. Murry’s commentary on the novel 5 
ordinary literary standards, his translation is 
less successful than the one which recently 
appeared in Hamish Hamilton's Nowa 
Library ; but Mr. Murry’s version is prob. 
ably not meant to be judged by Ordinary 
literary standards. He has a higher Purpose 
Adolphe, he suggests, contains “a * revels. 
tion * in the religious sense of the word.” 
is a revelation of perfect love. Indeed, Mr 
Murry sees in Adolphe the analogue of “ths 
central tragedy of the Christian faith.” Th: 
heroine of the novel, Ellénore, has put som: 
readers in mind of Madame de Charriére: 
others of Madame de Staél. She puts Mr. 
Murry in mind of Jesus; Adolphe is “th: 
thrice-denying Peter.” The commentary js 
not altogether as embarrassing as this 
There are some wise words on the pre- 
conditions of love. There is a remarkably 
penetrating analysis of Constant’s inner lifs 
—and it is worth remembering that Constant 
(like Mr. Murry) was a great connoisseur 
of religion. But Mr, Murry’s study loses 
conviction even when he writes well, because 
of his arrogance; his own view is always 
the profound one, other readings “ super. 
ficial.” He remains a strange figure among 
literary critics, with insight enough for ten, 
but lacking control, humility and taste. 





COMPANY MEETING 
EAST ASIATIC RUBBER 


DIVIDEND DECISION 








THE twenty-eighth annuai general meeting of 


East Asiatic Rubber Estates, Ltd. was held in 
London on October 29th, Mr. H. T. Karsten 
(chairman) presiding. 

The chairman said that the year's trading 


showed a record profit before taxation o 
£293,030. During the year two interim dive 
dends, totalling 10 per cent. had been paid and 
it was the intention of the directors to propox 
a final dividend today. In the meantime th 
dividend limitation proposal had been brought 
out, and as their average for the two previous 
years was only 5 per cent., it was decided to 
defer action until the position was clarified 
Now that the Conservative Party has assumed 
the government, and the dividend limitation 
legislation was not likely to be proceeded with, 
the directors had resolved to pay a 10 per cem 
interim for account of the current year. 

They had transferred a further £14,034 b 
general reserve to re-establish that reserve # 
£100,000 and they had transferred £16,500 to 
replanting reserve. 


The estimated production for the currem 
year was reduced to 3,780,000 Ib. Out of the 
present year’s estimated crop of 1,690 toms, 


about 625 tons had to date been sold at a 
average price of 46.1/8d. per Ib. and 485 tom 
of first grade rubber had been sold forward at 
an average price of 49d. per lb. This left som 
580 tons of the estimated crop to be disposed 
of. For the year 1952-3 about 175 tons had 
been sold in the form of liquid latex at aa 
average price of 45}d. per Ib 

Although costs were now higher, he thougat 
they would agree that the financial outlook for 
the current year was quite satisfactory 


The report was adopted 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


THose who saw in the prospect of a Con- 
servative victory a clear pointer to higher 
prices in the stock markets have so far been 
disappointed. Prices have not gone up; 
they have fallen more sharply and on a 
broader front than for a long time past. 
What has happened to falsify what seemed 
to be quite reasonable expectations ? First, 
the Conservative majority has fallen well 
below City estimates. ~ In consequence, 
investors have received a sharp reminder of 
the strength of what is judged to be, in 
broad terms, anti-capitalist feeling in the 
country. That seems to imply that, while 
we are spared, for the time being, from 
statutory dividend limitation and the other 
spiteful measures which the Socialists have 
threatened, one would be foolish to ignore 
such measures as long-term possibilities. It 
may also imply that in the present temper 
of the country the new Government may 
hesitate to carry out what the City believes 
to be sound policies which, superficially, 
might seem to favour the richer classes. 
Those are background considerations. More 
important as factors in this week’s setback 
in markets are the correction of an over- 
bought speculative position, the fear of a 
higher Bank Rate and Wall Street weakness. 


Investors Hold Off 


Much of this week's selling, if market 
reports can be trusted, has come from 
speculators who had bought liberally in the 
few weeks preceding the election in the con- 
fident expectation of selling at a profit in an 
enthusiastic post-election market. They have 
had their fingers burnt and their selling, 
pressed on an unwilling market, has been 
mainly responsible for the weakness of 
industrial equities. This is a temporary 
factor which will pass, and I must add that 
it would not have had any great influence 
if the investing public had been in a buying 
mood. More important, especially in assess- 
ing the outlook, are the implications of the 
new régime in relation to interest rates and 
profit-earning. So far as interest rates are 
concerned, I shall be surprised if we do not 
see a rise in Bank Rate to at least 3 per 
cent.—and more probably—4 per cent. in 
the not distant future. As to profit-earning, 
that may not be so easy, at least in non- 
essential trades, as it has recently been. The 
investment moral ? That this is no time for 
indiscriminate buying of industrial equity 


shares. Is it time to sell? * t*'=* --t—not 
at any rate sound shares »vered 
dividends. After the recen of the 
strong companies, such aulds, 
United Molasses and anese, 
should now be due for s ry. 
E.M.I. Dividenc 

As expected, the compe i thaw 
has set in quickly, now tutory 
dividend limitation threat rought 
to an end. British Celane: yunced 
a second interim, Golden rer and 
other commodity produce ight up 
their payments to the hig orecast 
before the election, an y one 
should be prepared for m vidend 
announcementss in the : from 
those companies which ample 


margin of earnings above current dividend 
rate requirements. Just before the election 
Electric and Musical Industries forecast a 
final dividend of 4 per cent. on top of the 
8 per cent. interim “if circumstances per- 
mit.” This final payment is now being made, 
and it brings up the total for the year to 
June 30th to 12 per cent., against 8 per cent. 
for the preceding year. Sir Alexander 
Aikman and his co-directors cannot be 
accused, in raising the dividend, of any 
departure from conservative finance. Con- 
solidated net profit of the group has risen 
from £342,809 to £663,000, and even those 
figures do not give a true indication of the 
improvement in-earnings. When taxation 
is added back and other adjustments are 
made it is seen that net trading profit was 
up from £310,000 to £1,532,000. The 12 per 
cent. dividend, which costs £183,000, is 
covered over three times by the net earnings. 
Following these results “Emmies” 10s. 
shares have improved to 22s. 6d. At this 
level they yield about 54 per cent. on a 
well-covered dividend. They still look good 
value for money. 


Debenhams’ Decision 


Not every company with good dividend 
€over can be expected to increase its dis- 
tribution, as investors have been reminded 
this week by Wallpaper Manufacturers and 
Debenhams. The decision of the Deben- 
hams board merely to maintain the 314 per 
cent. dividend—the rate which has effectively 
been in force for five years—has come as a 
disappointment to the market optimists. 
The group’s net profit, subject only to tax, 
has risen from £4,073,000 to £4,100,000 and 
leaves a handsome margin over the dividend 
rate. One can only conclude that the 
decision not to pay more to the shareholders 
but to increase the group’s carry-forward by 
£459,000 to the formidable figure of 
£4,543,000 has been prompted by a cautious 
view of the trading outlook. The interests 
of the Debenhams group are widely spread 
and cover not only the luxury trade in the 
West End of London but a great number 
of stores in the poorer industrial areas. It 
is doubtless for this reason that earnings 
over a long period of years have shown a 
remarkable stability. Nevertheless, there 
has been no mistaking in recent months the 
signs of recession in many branches of the 
retail trade from recent peak levels, and with 
a Government in power committed to a dis- 
inflationary policy the retail outlook cannot 
be considered especially bright. Following 
the profit and dividend statement, Deben- 
hams 4s. Ordinary shares have fallen back 
from 18s. 6d. to 17s. 6d. At this level they 
offer what looks to me to be the reasonable 
yield of 74 per cent. 


White Pass Yukon Plans 


My recent advice to holders of the Income 
Debenture stock of the White Pass and 
Yukon Railway to await developments is 
now fully justified by the hoped-for repay- 
ment at par. As I expected, the new plan, 
under which the railway passes to a 
Canadian: company formed under the 
auspices of HMambros Bank in London, has 
made provision for paying off the consoli- 


\ 


. twice. 
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dated Debentures at par, plus arrears of 
interest, and for repaying the Income stock 
holders out of the new cash resources bej 

raised. Of special interest from the specula. 
tive standpoint is the new 5 per cent. Gop. 
vertible Debenture Stock, 1961-76. Under 
the auspices of Hambros Bank and the 
Dominion Securities Corporation $1,700,000 
of this stock is being offered at par on the 
basis of a rate of three Canadian dollars to 
the pound, so that the price to the Public 
here is £33 6s. 8d. per $100 of stock. The 
prospectus, which is a formidable document, 
shows that on the average profits of the 
last three years the interest and sinking fund 
requirements on the First Debenture Stock, 
which carries interest at 44 per cent, jy 
covered four times. Taking the First 
Debenture and the Convertible stocks 
together, their requirements are covered 
This may not seem very str 

security on the earnings side, but there are 
indications that this railway, which occupies 
a strategic position, is steadily improving ity 
net takings, and there is also the conversion 
option to bear in mind. Holders of the 
Convertible stock may, at their own option, 
convert one-half of their holding for 4 
period of 10 years, ending September 30th, 
1961, into 15 Common shares of the new 
White Pass and Yukon Corporation at a 
nominal value of $3.33 a share. The point 
to notice is that anticipated initial earnings 
of the new company are around 40 cents a 
Common share, so that the price in the 
market may soon stand at a level which 
will make the conversion option valuable, 


A Cheap Rubber Plan 


Commodity shares have fallen along with 
industrials in the malaise of the past few 
days. It seems to me that it is in the com- 
modity groups that the benefits of the 
ending of the dividend freeze threat are 
likely to be most pronounced. Several 
rubber shares are now beginning to look 
attractive on their earnings and dividend 
prospects. Among them I would include the 
£1 shares of Labis Bahru, a Malayan pro- 
ducer, which appears to be out of line with 
the rest of the market. For 1950 this com- 
pany paid a 20 per cent. dividend out of 
earnings of just under 50 per cent. It sold 
its crop at an average price of just over 
Is. 6d. a Ib. For 1951 the average price 
realised on sales up to the time of the chair- 
man’s speech in May was over 25d. and for 
1952 part of the output has been sold at 
3s. 74d. It seems to me a safe estimate that 
for the whole of this year the average selling 
price should be well over 30d. a lb. The 
special point about this company is that an 
increase of Id. a Ib. in the price realised 
on its output means a sharp increase in the 
earnings on its relatively small paid-up 
capital of £120,000. Allowing for the fact 
that output this year, like that of most other 
Malayan companies, has fallen below that 
of 1950, an extra penny should mean an 
addition of 5 per cent. in earnings. On this 
basis the company should earn something 
between 80 per cent. and 100 per cent. for 
1951. It should, therefore, be prepared to 
step up its dividend from 20 per cent. to at 
least 30 per cent., and a payment of 40 per 
cent. would be by no means over-generous. 
The £1 shares, which earlier this year 
reached 32s. 6d., are now down to 27s. #4 
They look to me a good speculative purchase 
in the rubber market. 
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d advertisements must be prepaid, 
— jine. Line averages 32 letters. 
ian 2 lines. Box No. 1/- extra. 
PERSONAL 
Aver furs got by tcrture, particularly 


rite for Fur Crusade leaflets 
en Vax a BY, . Tregunter 
— London. 710. Funds are needed. 


eFRIENDSHP SOCIETY. 231. 
RITISH E 


ndon, N.W.1. Founded 
ie, Meavérs 
convalescence 


everywhere.—Write for 
Sufferer Syne <n) 
! three weeks’ 

i), —_ Please help us to care for 
of other sad_ cases) 
an sold. et 

al G 


REvieF, Appea 
. Victoria St., 8.W.1. 
-- ‘% MANSARD RESTAURANT 
tg Roary ederute h—| Fully 
at moderate pr 
in — Son, 195, Tottenham 
Court Road, W 


OSTEL oF 4 Luxe, 14, Fitaroy Square, 
W.l. A Nursing RRA —- 
Clergy milies. ajori 
Cay, oe. Not under Ministry of Health. 
Dependent on voluntary contributions. 
Expenses heavy. Please help by subscrip- 
tion, donation, legacy. to the Secretary. 
OQUSEHUNTING? Then read The Home- 
finder, ss leadin Property 
every month from news- 
agents. By post is., 


or lls. 6d. a year 
from HOMEFINDERS, 
co] _Exchan 


Poor widow 


FOR 
for 


Anes 


ivy. (Dept. §.), 42, 


We ge, London, E.C.2, 
RS. HAMILTON, Experienced Psy- 
7G/2, Wright's Lane, W.8. 


chologist, 
ES 8935. 


mUAD COUSINS MARRY? Read a 
§ specialist's answer in Autumn issue of 
NEALTH _——. quarterly, 7s. 6d. a 

a copy.—Tavistock Hovst 
Roum, ¥ wei 


r AT SESTRIERES. Only £27 19s. 6d. 
for } days’ wonderful ski-ing in the 
Malian Sun. Travel and Hotel inclusive 
December 5th to March b.— 
Details from your local Travel Agent. 
| ya BELIEFS.—Pamphiets and 
information rec. of stamp.—Rev. 
14, Gordon Sq., London, W.C.1, 
AND NO SECRETARY! Ask 
Personne! Manager to ring 
lines) for high-grade 
hen Mh er a Tele- 
moment's notice, too !— 
Praed Street, wW.2. 
uture reference 
needed to 
enterpri ise 
Box No. 304C. 


HB. PHLuirs 
] a.m 
your 


pbonis:s At a 
Fine’s AcEncY, 95-99 
Kindly record for fi 


£2,000 wa" 


buriness proposition 


launch 
Sound 


FIGURE is possible with- 
drastic dieting or exercise 

_ individual. completely 
and can be undertaken in 
ur home —Sen 2id 
Howes, Dept. S. 81, 


GRACEFUL 








DVERTISING 1S THE ARiILLERY of 
a well co-ordinated sales force. 
Whether you are planring a well-timed 


mailing shot or a full-scale advertising 





campaign. it is sound strategy to begin 
by consulting Samson Ciarx & Co., ™D., 
Si/6l, Mortimer Street, Loodon, W.1. 
MUSeum 5050. 

NATIONAL—but not 


NATIONALISED 


The National Children’s Home 
still has to raise its own income 
and the need for funds is as great 
sever. An earnest appeal is made 
for continued support. Legacies 
and covenanted gifts are particularly 


sohated. 
NATIONAL 
CHILDREN’S HOME 
Chief Offices: 
HIGHBURY PARK, LONDON, N.S 








Reena, oo oe eee end 


SMEDLEY’S 
MATLOCK, DERBYSHIRE 
Great Britain’s Greatest Hydro 





An unrivalled all-season resort 
for young and old. Winter 
Garden Ballroom. Permanent 
Orches: a, Concerts, Cinema, 
Organized ard Games, etc. 
Grounds of 10 acres. Full range 
of Outdoor sports, etc, 

The Bookie: of Smedley’s will be gladly 


Semi On application, 
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N APVERTISING ORGANISATION such as 

our own owes its success and reputa- 
tion to contributing, in turn to the success 
and reputation of its clients—with economy. 
If you are not entirely satisfied with your 
own advertising we believe that our ex- 
perience, facilities and director 
operation could more efficiently 
your purpose We shall be happy 
service to you.—TOWNEND- “Suite, 
Advertising, 40-41, Conduit Street, London, 

1 REGent 2600. 

USTERITY haunte us by night and 

by day—In smoking TOM LONG one 
drives care away. 

ECOME a Hotel Bookkeeper-Recep- 

tionist, Manager/ess, Dietitian-Caterer, 
Medical Secretary. rs) postal courses. 
Southern 


-Brochure, %d.—Secy., Training 
College. Brighton, 6. 
ANDBAG REPAIRS. alterations, re- 
linings, frames. &c. Post or cal) for 
estimate.- MAKE HanpBaGs Co., 183A, 


Brompton Road (corner Beauchamp Place), 

three turnings from Harrods. 

r cimen Bulletin free.—B. A. oT: 
famous potees, Explanatory booklet 


IGHEST PRICES PAID for Coins and 

Medals, especially eg and » Em. 

. Gt. Portland Street, London, 

OW TO STOP —, 
free.—Mr. 3 STaNLeY, 24, Holborn, 
London, E.C.1. 


NVISIBLE MENDING on all pomente— 
1-day Geryice, Rosary seer ng—3- 
Invisisiy 


rvice. call,— 
[irneces, Lrp., 22° New Bond Street, 
LD JEWELLERY. GOLD and SILVER 
required. Best prices ofiered without 
obligation. Registered post or persona) call. 
—~Harrops, Lts., London, S.W.1. SLO 1234. 
ELLING JEWELLERY OR SILVER?— 
s) the leading Hatton Garden Jewellers, 
y the followi ord ices : — 
for Culture Necklaces; 
35 Gold Pocket Watches and Chains, 
£15-£250 Diamond Watches and Eternity 


Pearl 


Rings, £3-£25 Solid Silver Sports Cups 
and Trophies; ; 10-2100 Geld Cigarette 
Cases; £10-£75 Solid Silver Tea Sets and 
Trays, £5-£1, 700 for One, Two, Three g 

and u ) 


ay 
ree Stone Diamond Rings, 
000 


for Diamond and Precious Stone 


Rings, Brooches, Bracelets and Earrings. 
Valuation by Qualified Expert (Fellow 
Gemmological Association). If you cannot 


call personally, send your parcel by gis- 
tered Post. t will be quite safe, and you 
will receive an immediate Cash Offer, with 
Lo obligation to sell. HaYes AnD Sons, 
Lrp., 106, Hatton Gaiden, Londcon, E.C.1. 
HOLborn 9177. 
y MOKING Hasit Curep. B’kiet. 3d. (stps.). 
C. Victor, Victor House, Colwyn Bay. 
SLENDER FEET ?. A. AA. AAA, You can 
s be per tetly fitted from ver 1,000 
pairs always in stock, cf special Slim Fit- 
ting Physical Cultiire Fashion Shoes; 
American E..iorts, 112, West 
Buses 7, 15, 27, 28, 





offer an amazingly 


\ YEAK NERVES.--I 
simple, drugiess 


successful, though 
home treatment for weak nerves, worry, 
depression, sleeplessness, fears, shyness cr 
any other similar Nerve- Weakness. -_. 
ticulars free in plain, 
R. . Ivers (Dept. ST3). ‘High 
Holborn, London, W C.1. 


SHOPPING BY POST 


,;OODS TASTE BET IER with “ Stress 
(sodium glutamate) Vegetable Salt. 
Unique —— for soups, vegetables, 
meats, poultry, fish and sauces. Obtain- 
able with directions, 3s., from Selfridges, 
Harrods, Arm Navy Stores.—Bomsay 
Emporium on Zest Co., 61, Stuck St., E.13. 
LOWER SCENT TO PERFECTION.— 
Truly natura] perfumes. Six anes 
size-——Butterfly Orchid, Lily V., N. Stoc 





“Tie, 


Lilac Time, Red Rose ARS. oretty 
box, 15s. 6d., t ftree.—J. N. Tayor, 
perfumery artist since 1847. Dept. B46, 
67, Mortimer Street, London, W.i. 


NEY ey LINEN lengths.—(1) Natural 





shade, yds. x 32 in., each 27s. 
(2) mbroidery (a) White, 3 yds, x 27 in., 
each 20s.; (b) Cream, 3 yds. x 52 in., each 
36s Carr. free Satisfaction or money 
back i. Conway, Lip. (Dept. 454), 1, 
Stoke Newington Road, London, N.16. 

ARACHUTES.—British Heavy Sheer 

Silk in White and Khaki. Each panel 
36 in. wide, 140 in. long, with 3 in top; 
1 pane] 7/6, 3 panels 21/-, 6 panels 40/6. 
Lovely Nylon in pastel shades of Peach, 
Light Green, Sky-Blue and Khaki, each 
panel 36 in. wide, 150 in. Jong, with 4-in. 
top; 1 panel 6/9, 3 panels 24/9, 6 panels 
48s White Nylon, 186 in. long, 34_ in. 
wide, 3-in top, ll/- each panel. White 
Rayon Panels 190 in. long, 36 in. wide, 
3-in. top, 6/- per panel. Also big quantity 
Remnant Tricot Nylon and Heavy Quality 
Curtain Net in various colours. Write for 
our sample range at bargain prices. Post 
free Woollen “ U " Blankets, brand-new 
in Grey, 60 In. x 80 in (4 Ib. each 2/11. 
Post an a packing for blankets 1/- 
back gt itee .¢ 
S), 8, Du an Terr 


DARACHU TES 


27D ie 
London, N.16 


b } cc 
1, Stoke Newington Re ad 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


BATH SPONGE the size of a Gessert 
plate 19s. post free Velyet texture 
specially selected from our stocks of Turkey 
sponge money - bac guarantee.— Gems 
202A, Cambridge Road, Norbiton, Surrey. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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A Christmas means 
many happy new years. Also Home 
Cinés, Enlargers, Binoculars 
Heaton, Ltp., 127, New Bond Street, 
MAYfair 7511. 

PPLES.—Cox’s Orange Fiopine. 12 

for 22s. Registered Post. Trees 
18s. Cox, Grieve, Bramley, Ellison. 
7 days after delivery.—Dept. SP., 
GaTe Orcnarns, Harpenden. 

NICOLL & CO., Shirt Specialists since 

. offer for your pleasure Velvet 
and Tartan Smoking Jackets, 
also Hunting. artan end 
Order now 
Christmas. —REG 2261. 66, Jermyn 
Street, 5.W.1 

HRISTMAS CAKDS that are different! 

Original Wood Engravings and Colour 
Prints, =. Selections on approval, post 
free in e U.K., from Te COockLANDS 
Burford. Oxford. Prices from 


CAMERA for 


Ibs. 
4 for 
Cash 
Ciar- 


Press, 
{OLDING TEA TROL).EY. Two large 
detachable trays. Pol. med. k. 
Rubber-tyred wheels. Price 70s. plus 
2s. 6d. carr.—-Harrer-Wrcomsg Lrv., Temple 
8t., H. Wycombe. 

GARDENING 
BSOLUTELY unsurpassed = 7-4 
Rare Species Bulbs. rms, Tubers 

&c., for rock-garden, Alpine house, bo 


and greenhouse—largest in Europe. 
600 kinis to choose from. New combined 
catalogue-hand list, post 
Cusack. F.R.H.S., Roundwood, Co. Wick- 


! Ideal for 


training peas, 

houses, scores other uses. 

Catalogue 1,000 other bargains. 

—Greens, 404, Albert Street, Lyt 
LITERARY 

USY PEOPLE and WRI1LING—THE 


find time to 
income in @ pleasurable way. 
School of Journalism specially caters for 

y people by fixing no time-limit on the 
 —— postal courses. Advice 
ees are low.—Sen ‘1 free 
‘Writing for the Press’’ to Prospectus 
DEPARTMENT, LONDON ee. or JOURNALISM, 


% . Square, London, W.C.1. MUSeum 
‘eerrss , you think of writing, 

think of the L.S 
MERICAN aacezrens— Nat. Geog. 


Pop. Mechs., Fortune, &c., by 
Send for details.— 
(SP), 111, Buchanan 


4 Mag., 
postal tubscription. 
Tuomas AND Co, 
Street, Blackpool. 
OOKS.—Lisrargizs and smaller CoLiece 
TIons purchased for cash, Expert 
buyers sent to li parts.—-B&RNARD 
Quakitcs, Ltp.. 11, Grafton Street, Londoa, 
W.1. Tel.: REGent 0473. Established 1847. 
ITERARY TYPING, 2s. per 1,000. 
4 Carbon copies 6d Accuracy assured, 
Mes. E. Jennincs, 55, Brockman Road 
Folkestone. 
\ JRITE FOR PROFIT.—Send for free 


Booklet. — THs REGENT INSTITUTE 
(Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 
EDUCATIONAL 


ATHRINING ate and SECRETARIAL 
TRAINING at Sr. SEcRE- 
Coutece, 2, Arkwright Road, 
London, N.W.3. (HAM 5986.) Resident 
and day students. Special arrangements 
tor graduates Active appointments 
department 
November 


TARIAL 


—~Arply to THe V 

Principat, J. W. LovERIDGE, M.A, (Cantab.). 
RT 1N ADVERTISING.—Demands for 
Trained Artists exceed number avail- 
able. This recognisei Centre, with staff 
Grawn solely from noted practising artists, 
can develop your A om 3 —Write BERNARD 


ApaMs, R.P., R.O.I P.RS.A., CHELSEA 
SCHOOL oF COMMERCIAL Agr, Chelsea. Tel: 
PLAxman 6724 

Holland 


AVIES LAING AnD DICK, 7. 
Park, W.1 ndividual tuition for 
examinations. "Wont and Army Entrance 
Ist M.B., General tificate et all levels. 


Tel.;: PARK 7437. 
I AVIES'S Successful INDIVIDUAL 
TUITION for Civil Service, degree, 
professional and school examinations; also 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING Courses {for 
graduates and older students at 2, Addison 
Road, W.14 (PARK 4465) Spe Juniog 
departments (COMMON ENTRANCE, &c.) 
for boys under 15 at 24, Lyndhurst Gardens, 


N.W.3 (HAMDstead 4936), and 68, Cadogan 
Square, S.W. Tel. : KN Ightshridge 1741). 
Also ENGL isH COURSES for 


foreign 
students at 54, Hyde Park Gate, 8.W.7 
(WEStern 6564). 

BZFERT Postal Tuition for examinations 





4-— University, Law, Accounter secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Commercial, General 
Cert. of Education, &c Also many practi- 
cal on-exam.) Courses in business 
su Write today for free pr Ospectus, 


r subjects in which in- 
to METROPOLITAN CoLLecs (G40), St 
00, Queen Victoria St., E.C.4, 
AIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
Duke Street, W.1 (MAYfair 6626) 

aining for High-Grade Secre- 
New Jourses com.mence in 


ng exam. or 


r call 


and County ial School, 
ai Jes, Oxford. New Course com- 
6th. Prospectus 


Secreter 


mences Tuesday. Nov 

pr <RHOG COLLEGE Cotwrn Bar.— 
Entrance Sc holarships each of 

the wales otf £7 rill be offered on the 





ie held early 








re t « an exa ation t 

in 1952 A syilab is obtainable on appii- 
cation to the Head Mistress. to whom entry 
forms should be returned before November 


24th, 1951. 


' 
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EPARTMENT OF EXTRA - neue, 
STUDIES (University Extens:o. 


Courses). The following residential wee 
end courses have been arranged for 
session 1951/52 WINDERMERE House 
Croyvon 


A series of four courses on ‘Adult 
Education —-Novemoer d to 4tua, Com- 
parative Survey; November 30th to December 
2nd, oer of Adult Eaucation; Febru- 
ary ist d, A ee for Le ae 
Education; March 14th 16th, 
and Purpose in Adult Education. A 
of four courses on 
Universe—November 16th to 18th, T 
Nature of Man; December 14th to 16th, 
Anthropology and Social Psychclogy; Janu- 
to 20th, Man in Society; Febru- 


ary 15th to 17th, Destiny of Man. Batra 
or BRITAIN House, NortH woop Januar 
25th to 27th, Problems of @ Nationa 
Medical Service; Februa 22nd to 24th, 


pk. Gurr Coutzce, T 


of London, 


I PPOLIT MOTCHA concert pianist. 
Piano lessons. —Wismase Hall Studios, W.1. 


(Lond... Oxf.. Camb., Northn . 

4 » Ox . 

London BB "and oth B.A.,” BSc. B.6c. Econ * 
-D. an ther Degrees, Diploma: 

Law Exams.., pias. se instalments si 

rospectus fro: D. LL 

Dept. B.92, Wolsey Hall, “Oxford ‘est. 199)" 


T. FELIX SCHOOL, Sovrmwo.p. Surro.e. 
holarships and Exhibitions for 
nena in 1952 will be awarded in the 
ie ee . Condicetes should be 
Scholarships ie the. val wat oo 
may awarded. “Particulars of 
a may x tained by application 
eadmis' 
Yenuary 14 arene not later than 


TUITION P.. Gen. 





EXHIBITIONS AND | LECTURES 


RIGHTON.—The Royal Pavilion with 
Regenc g faratare. Open daily inc 


Sundays, 1 
\HERRY KEARTON’S JUNGLB 
STORY.”—A lecture will be 
John Kearton for St. ylebe 
Libraries, at Stern Hall, 33. Geymour 
Place, Marble Arch, on Monday. Novem- 
ber 5th, at 8 p.m. Admission Free. 
ERvARD MUNCH.—An_ Arts Council 
Exhibition arranged in conjunction 
with the City of Oslo. Tare Gatiery. 
Open till December Ist. Weekdays _— 
Sundays 2-6. Admission is. 
OHN BETJEMAN: ~“ VictouANn Ancute 
A sacrese. 6, Grosvenor Place. Ne %y 


p.m. Entrance 5s. 





MEDICI CARDS 
& CALENDARS 


Medici Christmas Cards and 
Calendars with their distinc- 
tive beauty include the work 
of the Old Masters and some 
of to-day’s most popular artists. 
Prices range from 24d. See 
them at your local Art Dealers 
or Stationers, or visit the 
Medici Galleries. 








To shop by post write for 
catalogue to The Medici 
Society Lid., Box H, Mail 
Order Department, 34-38, 
Pentonville Road, London, N.1. 








THE MEDICI GALLERIES 
| 7 Grafton Street, London, W.1, 
6 Thurloe Street, South Ken- 
sington, S.W.7, and 63 Bold 
Street, Liverpool 

















"ARM STREET CHU 


Some Seldom- Seon 


EICESTER GALLERIES 


Tube: Kensington High &t 
GROUP EXHIBITION 


MARYLEBONE CHURC H. W.1.- 


Mass and Te Deum 


APPOI NTM ENTS VACANT 























FURS' 


SABLE, MARTEN, 
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IS MAJESTY S COLONIAL SERVICE 

Applications are invited tor the 
following post STaTistictan (27297/2) in 
the agricultural statistics section. Statis- 
tical Department. East African High Com- 
mission. Duties will be to deal with ques- 
tioms concerning agriculfura] statistics in 
Kenya and will include contacting farmers 
&c in various parts of ihe territory 
The appointment will be on 3 years’ pro- 
bation for permanent and pensio able em- 
ployment Salary scale £550-£1,320 with 
proficiency bar at £1,140 War Service 
and professional experience will determine 
point of entry into scale A temporary 
cost of living allowance is also payable 
Quarters provided at rental of 10 per cent. 
ot salary Free passages provided to: the 
officer. his wife and family up to the cost 
of three adult passages Income tax is 
Payable at East African rates which are 
much lower than in the United Kingdom 
Leave on full salary is granted at the 
rate of 4) days tor each compl:ted month 
of resident service in healthy stations 
with a minimum tour of 48 months 
Candidates must hold au honours degree 
in Economics or similar qualification and 
have had statistical trairing preterably 
combined with experience of agricultural 
Statistics Experience of agricultural or 
family budget surveys would be of par- 
ticular value. Intending candidates shoula 
apply in writing to the Drrecror oF 
Recruitment (Colonial Service), Colonial 
Office, Sanctuary Buildings, Great Smitn 
Street. S.W.1. giving brief details of their 
age. qualifications and experience They 
should mention this eer and quote the 
reference number { 
‘SPECIAL SCHUOLS Heavsuip Burrow 
» Hill St Catherine's Road near 
Frimley, Surrey (Revised advertisement.) 
Applications are invited for joint engage- 
ments as temporary Headmaster and tem- 
yo matron Boarding special school 
or 90 delicate boys aged 11-16. Salaries 
Headmaster—-Burnham Scaie pilus two in- 
crements. plus £110 head teecher's allow- 
ance (Burnham group 2(s) subject to re- 
view from April Ist. 1952); Matron— £230 x 
£15.-£290 plus an addition of at present 
10 per cent Free board. lodging and 
laundry for both Accommodation suit- 
able for headmaster whose wife would 
be matron. but othe; eupiicanta would be 
considered Vacant Easter 1952 Apply 
ym Form TS10 Burrow Hill obtainable 
from the EDUCATION Orricer (TS10). 
County Hall. Westminster Bridge. S.E.1 
send stamped addressed envelope and 
mention Burrow Hill C'osing date 
November 10th (1235.) 
I B.C. requires Procramme ASSISTANT 

e (full or part-time) for Greek Sectior 
Thorough knowledge of Greek as a mother 
tongue ability to read it fmuentl) and 
agreeabi and to translate into it English 
texts on a variety of t re essential 



































Other requiremen nh educa- 
tion. familiarity with language now used 
by Greek press and radio, iptimate know- 
ledge yf I h interest it modern 
economics and politics and good microphone 
voice. Km swiedge of journalism an advan- 
tage Salary £655 with - pects of pro- 
motion Er sagement. wi riot «normally 
exceed three years A ppl. ations to 
APPOINTMENIS Orricer, Broadcasting House 
London, W.1. ma.ked Greek P.A Spt. 
withir a week For acknosledgeme 
me stamped adus ssed envelope 
"qui.es or Part-time 
aGe St PERVISORS (British) ’ 
Central European Services 
nts should have beer educated 
(preterably to University standard) mainly 
in Great i t should rave a good 
ultural interest in World 
affa 4 get on well with 
people nalitie Special 
| 1 t tion required are either 
know lec t ative tandards 
! t yliow languages 
Albar Czecho 
Greek Polish Rumania 
at and Slovene 
gord readi.¢ “ 
e { these languages 
lar £840 or £745 r z 
t £965 qualifications pro 
rata f Applicatio to 
APPO Broadca House 
Londor l Sup < Spt 
within a wee For acknosledgement 
please er e amped addr ed envelope 
ACCOMMODATION 
pve bed-sitting room nele ana 
Joub h. & n each roon bed and 
b ast rom } en board from 
‘ per week. 15 night 12 
ex Place, W 7 
| Qa a pe ape bed-sitting room available 
Chis new flat of quiet prof 
iple E r ring e of bath 
Pile nt ope pect m from 
Box 302 
HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 
\HRISTMAS Holiaa Winter Sports in 
C'S 1 for boys, gitls, adult 
Racket 4 t D Midd y ea 
kK zt CE rR rEF PLEA 
Holida I 
wit p wa snsh 
rid anda “ser t omma 
RAI ON REDUCED TOURIS 
ROAD RAIL ric KE rs Couchette sleeping 
ynmodatior nd 4 for r 
} ugh ~— atio ma 
ar « baggage. skis 





kets ard reservatior from 
y FRENCH RAILWAYS 
iccadill Let dor w.i 





New York, N.¥., Post Office, Dex 5. 1896 
4 99 Gower Street Loadea wiicul Subecriptiua 


NOVEMBER 








3 Ashley C ourtenay 


ee 


Recommended 





SUNDRIDGE PARK 
For the City man and all appre- 


Cocktail Lounge. Lift; 


EXETER. ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. 
the Cathedral Close, 
Cocktail Lounge. R.A.C., A.A. Tel : the Bay. Licensed. Cocktail Lounge 
FISHGUARD. Pem. LLWYNGWAIR 


this comfortable Country 


Y SIDMOUTH. VICTORIA HOTEL Pac 
Food 





4 course. Tel.: 20331 (3 lines) 


rooms; suites with private nei eal 
Tennis, Putting, Billiar is, Swimmin 
Adjoins Hendon Golf Club Personal’, 
vision of Managing Director Hendon Its 
MARLOW. Bucks. COMP 

HOTEL. 31 miles from London iN GLER 
the River Thames's most pesutiful Weir 


Centre for Windsor Asco' 
Stratford-on-Avon. Excepti mae 

e cuisi and 
service Private bathrooms weal 


Tennis, Boating, Golf Apply lable 
Manager. Tel.: Marlow 915 G. Mermod 
PENZANCE. QUEEN'S HOTEL 
well! Spend it in a sheltered Spot, Winter 
an exceptionally comfortable hotei which 
specialises in protecting guests from the! 
vagaries of the English climate Ww 
terms from 5 gns for a mont 
longer. Tel.: 2371 — oe 
pesceue a Saver. MORS 
Just the Park Geter ae 
we — that eae view of the Thames 
Offers quiet and comfortable residential | 
quarters from 7 gns., with easy access te 
City and West End. Te! Richmond 7. 


ST. IVES. Cornwall, THE 

HOTEL, for holidays or w inten ane 
Good food. real comfort and cheerfyl 
service 10 minutes’ walk from Town 
centre. in a unique position Overlooking 





Tel.: 199 

SIDMOUTH. ROYAL GLEN HOTEL. fp 
sunny seclusion 100 yards from the sea, 
this one-time ROYAL RESIDENCE wil 
a to all who seek winter warmth, 
comfort and good catering. Under personal 
direction of Mrs. F. J. Martin. Tel.: 31 


the sea. Open all the year you 
enjoy. Breakfast in bed Telephone and 
Rediffusion Radio by your bedside. A warm 
attractively furnished room. A superb bed 
Service with a smile. Come and be spoilt! 
Tel.: 951 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS. SPA HOTEL, Paces 
the South and the Sun 400ft. up in & 
Acres of Park Land. 30 miles from Londos 
and the Coast. Fully Licensed. Pirst-clas 
cuisine Lift Cocktail Lounge: and Ball- 
room Free Golf on own sporting 9-holke 








Enclosed air-conditioned 


once home of David 


WEYBRIDGE, SURREY. 
OATLANDS PARK HOTEL. 


Only 30 minutes from London Goif, 
Tennis, Squash, Bowls and Dancing—all 


free to residents 150 rooms (many 
with private bath) and self-contained 
suites Central heating Moderate 


inclusive terms Tel.: Weybridge 1199 























nelusive  chatees culled 











Lements Peeas, 1.70., Portugal Street 
558. per annum.—Friday 


\ TEST ARINGWORTH Hatt 

near ingtor Downland counter. 
Holidays or permanent 7 acres grounds 
Indoor and outdoor amusements. 11 miles 
sea- "buses Uni ensed. Winter residents 
Station Pulborough 








) Looking fop 
Sunshine 


) This Winter? 


Cooks have hundreds of holidays 
bert the sun shines brightest 
Plan your escape to sunshine 
now. Here are a few ideas 
Grand Escorted Tour of Moroces 
22 davs—I55S gas Leaving 5/2/32, 
4/3/52 Ms 
Ideal Escorted Tour of North Africa 
18 days—99 ens Leaving 28/12/SI 
25/1/52, and 22/2/52 
To Nice by Luxury Motor Coach 
15 day holidays (8 nights in Nice) £35 
Also 22 and 29 day holidays. Leaving 
from 12/1/52 
bd rite for a free copy of 

* Winter Sunshine” to Dept. U/2/¥, 
THOS. COOK & SON LTD, 
Berkeley Street, London, W.1 
branches 


* COOKS 


ee 
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Loadoa, w.0.2, a 
November 8, 1981. 
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